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OLD THOUGHTS ON A NEW YEAR. 


Amonc the thousand and one sub- 
jects upon which modern essayists 
have chosen to descant, the New 
Year is, perhaps, the most hack- 


nied. Yet, however trite the theme 
has become, there exists in the 
mind of man a secret sympathy 


which usually induces him to pur- 
sue them, when more elaborate es- 
says on Fame, Fortune, or Ambi- 
tion, are passed over unread, 
These, it is true, are suited alike to 
all seasons ; and as far as the sub- 
ject itself is concerned, may be ta- 
ken up to-day, to-morrow, or in- 
deed, not at all: but there is a 
charm about the New Year which 
hallows the most common-place al- 
lusion to it, and gives to the remark 
an air of freshness, which perchance 
may be sought in vain when the 
spell (and surely there is a spell !) 
which the momentary union of time 
with eternity throws around them, 
is dissolved. Those oft-repeated 
axioms of morality, which at other 
times are addressed but to the ear, 
now penetrate the most obdurate 
heart, and for awhile elevate us in 
the scale of being. We listen at- 
tentively to the strange my sterious 
voice of Meditation ; ; and Fancy, 
like an ark-imprisoned dove, glides 

noiselessly over the scenes which 
we have passed, and searches for a 
resting place in vain! The ground 
whereon she seeks for a moment to 
alight, proves baseless or illusory, 
and she is forced to keep forever 
on the wing! Hope, beckoning 
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her towards the future, holds out 
the promise of an olive-branch.— 
But what are the promises of Hope? 
are they not fairy vistas in the 
clouds, which too often delude the 
eye with unreal prospects, and upon 
nearer approach whelm the heart 
in disappointment. The Cretan La- 
byrinth was easier far to be explor- 
ed, than the cloud-mantled path 
ways of the future, illumed only, as 
they are, by the glimmering reflec- 
tions of the past. 

But hark ! the merry bells recall 
imagination home again! and he 
who can listen to their peal of con- 
gratulation unmoved, is possessed 
of feelings which few would envy. 
Ring on, ye joyous revellers !—The 
wisdom of the nineteenth century is 
advancing rapidly to your overthrow, 
and posterity will, mayhap, stand in 
need of variorum notes, to tell them 
the meaning of— 


“« Those evening bells,—those evening bells ! 
How many a tale their music tells ! ” 


For my own part—heralds alike of 
merriment and mourning—I should 
be sorry to live without your music, 
or to die without your knell. And 
I can wish nothing worse to those 
tasteful vandals, who do all they 
can to deprive you of your time- 
honored sanctuaries, than that they 
may never feel your happy New 
Year! 

New Year! What then hath 
become of the old ?—Gone to eter- 
nity ! the moralist exclaims. And 
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the moralist is right! But who can 
assure us of its ever having been 

resent ? Where are the proofs ? 
The old year !—Hath it not passed 
away like a summer cloud ?—True, 
but the shower which hath de- 
scended therefrom has widely alter- 
ed the aspect and appearance of 
our earth. The bud has expanded 
into blossom—the gay blossom, like- 
wise, has “fallen into the sere and 
yellow leaf ;” and the withered leaf 
itself has been swept away by the 
stream! In the breast of youth, 
hope has given place to disappoint- 
ment, and there is a wrinkle on the 
brow of age, like the traces of the 
shower, bearing witness that it has 
been !—And ask you for further 
proof ? 

Now it is that the brain of man is 
teeming with new projects, and bu- 
sying itself in forming good resolves! 
Projects and resolutions are, howe- 
ver, easier formed than executed ; 
and therefore, of the thousands who 
start upon a fresh race, the majority 
never attain the imaginary goal. 
Some, afflicted with shortness of 
breathing, are soon obliged to re- 
linquish the contest, and content- 
edly take to their old paces ; whilst 
others, like the over-hasty Nisus, 
stumble at the very threshhold of 
success, when the prize is all but 
won ! 

This is the month of abundant 
snows, and all the intensity of frost. 
Keen biting frost is in the ground ; 
and in the air a bitter, scythe-edged, 
perforating wind from the north to 
the north-east, sweeps the descend- 
ing snow along, whirling it from the 
open fields, and driving it against 
whatever opposes its course. Peo- 
ple who are obliged to be passing 
to and fro muffle up their faces, and 
bow their heads tothe blast. There 
is no loitering, no street gossiping, 
no stopping to make recognition of 
each other ; they shuffle along, the 
most winterly objects of the scene, 
bearing on their fronts the tokens of 
the storm. Against every house, 
rock, or bank, the snowdrift accu- 
mulates. It curls over the tops of 
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walls and hedges in fantastic wild- 
ness, forming often the most perfect 
curves, resembling the scrolls of 
Ionic capitals, and showing beneath 
them romantic caves and canopies. 
—Hollow Janes, pits, and bogs, 
now become traps for the unwary 
traveller, the snow filling them up, 
and the wind leveling all to one 
deceitful plain. It is a dismal time 
for the traversers of the wide and 
open heaths, and one of toil and 
danger to the shepherd in moun- 
tainous tracts. There the snows 
fall in amazing quantities in the 
course of a few hours ; and, driven 
by the powerful winds of those lofty 
regions, soon fill up the dells and 
glens to a vast depth. 

The delights of the social hearth 
on such evenings as these,§ when 
the wild winds are howling around 
uor dwellings, dashing the snow or 
hail or splashing rain against our 
windows, are a favorite theme with 
poets and essayists, and truly it is 
an inspiring topic. All our ideas 
of comfort, of domestic affection, of 
social and literary enjoyment, are 
combined in the picture which they 
draw of the winter’s fire-side. When 
Cowper exclaims, 

** Now stir the fire, and close the shutters 
fast,” 
who does not feel his heart expand 
at the thoughts of his own be- 
loved fireside circle, and follow the 
poet with kindling sympathy 
through his ensuing apostrophe to 
winter, and his picture of evening 
enjoyment? Such is a Winter 
Fireside ! and we love to hear our 
writers speaking of its pleasures in 
strains of enthusiasm. But we may 
expand the picture. We may add, 
to the zest of its personal and al- 
most too selfish enjoyments, touches 
of generous and philanthropic sen- 
timent, which will signally heighten 
its pleasures, and enlarge its power 
of improving the heart. How de- 
lightful, whilst sitting in the midst 
of our family or friendly group, in 
the actual possession of all these 
pleasures, not only to contemplate 
our own happiness, but to send our 
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thoughts abroad over the whole 
land, and to think what thousands 
of families are, at the same moment, 
thus blessedly collected round the 
social flame! What hearths are 
lighted up with all the charms of 
kindred affection, of mature wis- 
dom, and parental pride ; of youth- 
ful gladness, gaiety, and beauty ! 
Here rural halls and city-homes, 
like stars, are shining in their own 
spheres, in unabated warmth and 
splendor, though hidden beneath 
the broad veil of wintry darkness ; 
—the lover’s evening visit,—song, 
the wild tale told to the listening 
circle,—or the unfolded stores of 
polite literature, making each a 
little paradise. But we must turn 
our eyes from the bright side of the 
picture to the dark one ;—to the 
“huts where poor men lie,” where 
the elegances and amenities of life 
are not casting their glow, but a 
frosty wind blows upon shivering 
groups, who have little fire or 
clothes to defend them from its bit- 


terness : where no light laugh rings 
through the room; no song is 


heard ; no romantic tale, or mirth- 


ful conversation, circles among 
smiling faces and happy hearts ; 


but the father, 
<* Ij] satisfied keen nature’s clamorous call, 
Stretch’d on his straw, himself lies down to 


sicep, 
While dvengh the rugged roof and chinky 
Wa 
Chill ed his slumbers piles the drifty heap ;” 
where the mother sees not her rosy 
and laughing children snugly con- 
signed to their warm, soft beds, but 
contemplates, with a heart dead- 
ened by the miseries of to-day, and 
the fears of to-morrow, a sad, little 
squalid crew around her, who, in- 
stead of pleasures and pastimes, 
know only wants and evils which 
oppress both soul and body ; where 
perhaps illness has added its aggra- 
vations to the pains and languors of 
that poverty, which renders the in- 
dulgences of a sick room the most 
hopeless of all things. These are 
the speculations which tend to en- 
hance our fireside pleasures, and to 
make those pleasures fruitful, link- 
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ing our sympathies to the joys and 
sorrows of our kind, and arousing 
us to a course of active benevo- 
lence. 

: 2 £6 & «@ 

Of all the cold months in the 
year, commend me to January! 
{It isthe May of winter! A season 
in which the ever-active mind culls 
its choicest flowers of recollection, 
while the heart is warmed with 
looks of happiness, and the hands 
with the blazing fire! When gay 
evergreens flourish upon shelves 
and chimney-pieces, and by the 
brightness and variety of their co- 
lors within doors, make up for the 
barren monotony of nature without ! 
May the time be yet far distant, 
when this last link of the chain 
which unites the past with the pre- 
sent, shall be broken! It hath 
now, I know, become a fashion to 
heap ridicule and scorn upon ever 
thing connected with the Good Old 
Times. But however much the 
plain manners and customs of our 
ancestors may be despised by the 
transcendant sapience of our own 
day, there is that about them, for 
which modern improvements can 
never fully compensate—the Ro- 
mance of life! Long, then, very 
long, may it be, ere the few faint 
traces of antiquity which yet linger 
around us at the commencement of 
the New Year, are scouted hence 
by the unfeeling hand of self-con- 
stituted wisdom! J pretend not to 
be wiser than my forefathers, and 
would fain see the laurel, the holly, 
and the mistletoe, still adorn our 
habitations, and the reeking wassail 
bowl of proverbial hospitality in 
request, at least once in the year! 
May the joyous, because innocent, 
pleasure of the young (and who isnot 
young amid youth and festivity ?), 
continue long to revive in our 
breasts the glorious remembrance 
of what we once were, and the faerie 
and the goblin tale share alternate 
attention with the laughter-creating 
sports of forfeits and blindman’s 
buff. 

Seasons of the olden time—Oh 





a 
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that the honey-drop of inspiration 
had fallen on my lips !* Then in- 
deed would I have caused your 
glories to bloom forever in immor- 
tal song, and enshrined your remi- 
niscences inthe breasts of unborn 
generations! As it is, | must con- 
tent myself with merely breathing— 


A SIGH FOR THE PAST. 


Oh for the faeries’ mystic dance : 
Oh for the spells of youth! 
Ere science had torn the soft veil of romance 
From the frigid features of Truth. 
When earth was but Fancy’s domain ! 
And mountain and meadow, and forest, and 
vale, 
Were peopled by wonders :—and legend and 
tale 
Held captive the heart and the brain ! 






Oh for the seasons of wild delight ! 
Oh for the shuddering hour ! 
cre reason had gladden’d the wogld with its 


And stript the dread wizard of power.— 
When spirits of ocean and air, 
Triumphant career’d on the wings of the 
wind, 
Wide scattering destruction from Lapland to 
nd, 


Rejoicing in mortal despair ! 


Oh for the laugh of innocent mirth ! 
Oh for the joyous cheer ! 

The revel and glee of the boisterous hearth, 
That welcomed each happy New Year! 

When free and unfetter’d, the mind 

Nor fear’d the future, nor cared for the past, 

Content that the present flew painless and 

fast, 

} 


And left only sunshine behind. 


Oh for the feelings that then had birth ! 
Yh for their hopes and fears ! 
Ere sorrow had fix’d its abode on the earth, 
Unsealing the fountain of tears.— 
When Hope, with her “ pencil of light,”” 


Portray’d the dark future, unclouded and 
‘ ’ 





And years of regret *neath its hallowing ray, 





light, Seem’d teeming with joy and delight! 
ADVENTURE OF A LONDON TRAVELLER. 
* Take heed—have open eyes, for thieves do foot by night.”-—SHAKSPEARE. 


ALTHOUGH it may not occupy any 
very exalted rank in public estima- 
tion, there are perhaps few modes 
of wutere life more cheerful and 
pleasurable than the occupation of 
a commercial traveller. I mean 
the personage strictly and literally 
so termed, who, with a brace of 
saddle-bags, or a couple of drome- 
cary-like bumps, traverses the 
country on horseback from one ex- 
tre mity to the cther, exhibiting sam- 


ples, pr ocuring orders, and collect- 
ing de! bis for som c substantial house 
in the « f ks . Such has 
been my occu} a m for many 
vears, and I would not change situ- 


ation with my employers, though I 
believe them to be as opulent and 
as much respected as any firm up- 
on “Change. We travellers are 
the only representatives of your 
ancient Kknights-errant ;—the only 
trading amateurs who combine bu- 








* According to th 
I > of certain herbs and other 
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month and a day, boiled unceasing!ly in the caul 
whoever was fortunate enough to swallow, became immediately possessed of poetic genius, and 
the secrets of the veiled future were revealed to his ken. 


e ancient Druidie mythology, 
mystic ingredien 
Iron of poetic il endowment ; and which drop, 


siness with pleasure ; variety, air, 
exercise, and health, with debts and 
day-books, samples, shipping, and 
shopkeeping. lta man of this sort 
be fond of natural scenery, who 
can enjoy it in such diversity, and 
with so leisurely a luxury ¢ If he 
delight in studying human nature, 
who has more pregnant opportuni- 
ties ? He passes not through the 
country like a stagwe-coachman, 
conversant only with its external 
the heart of 


features. but dives into 
laily negotiations 





its society la his a 
S 4: ae 
with its natives, and 1 his cosmo- 


l rei nsive vi ws is 





pol an and Cc 

enabl d, much better than the oak 
losopher in his closet, to compare, 
contrast, and relish th » never-end- 


ing diversities of ind vi lual and cole 
lective character. C ollison and eb- 
servation make ag ven in spite 
of himself, a cit inen of the world. 
His cockneyism, he had any, 


inspiration from a drop 


1 were, for one twelve- 
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forsakes him after the first journey ; 
his views become general and ele- 
mental, and he looks down from 
the high table-land of his own calm 
mind upon the moral as well as the 
material landscape, both of which 
seem to be outspread before him 
for his special observation and 
amusement. I assume his mind to 
be calm, for he is only an agent ; 
he has the stimulus of business and 
the excitement of hope, without the 
constant cares of the one, or the 
painful disappointment of the other. 

Whenever { have an idle hour 
upoi my hands, I love to devote it 
to billiards, which I consider a 
healthy and delightful recreation. 
In one of our great manufacturing 
towns in the North, I had entereda 
public house itor this purpose, 
which, as I afterwards found, was 
frequented by characters of the 
worst description ; and incautiously 
mentioning that I was going to 
walk to Mr. M‘B *s, who re- 
sided two or three miles oil, for the 





purpose of receiving a sum of mo- 
ney, | inquired the shortest road to 
his residence. One of the party 
present told me there was a way 
across the fields which would save 
half a mile, and gave me particular 
instructions how to find it, adding 
that it was a common thorough/are, 
and I should doubtless see some of 
the men going or returning from the 
manufactory. Interested in my 
play, 1 pursued it rather longer 
than usual, but at length hurried 
away, discovered the footpath 
across the fields, received the bank- 
notes, which, according to my inva- 
riable practice, I concealed in the 
lining of my waistcoat, and was re- 
turning briskly by the same path, 
just as the evening began to close 
around me, when, as I crossed a 
stile, I heard a rustling in the 
hedge, and on looking round beheld 
a villain advancing towards me with 
an uplified bludgeon. I raised a 
stout stick with which I was pro- 
vided, to repel the assault ; but at 
the same moment received a tre- 
mendous blow upon the head from 
31* 


a second ruffian, which stretched 
me senseless upon the grass. 

The villains, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, rifled my pockets of my 
watch, loose cash and papers, but 
without discovering my hidden trea- 
sure ; and in this state of insensibi- 
lity I was soon afterwards found by 
some good Samaritans of the lower 
orders, who, having ascertained 
that my pockets were empty, gene- 
rously contented themselves with 
my hat and coat, as a fair remune- 
ration for the trouble of carrying 
me to the hospital of a large subur- 
ban poor-house at no great distance. 
In this miserable establishment I 
fell into the hands of two occasional 
nurses then in the place, who, upon 
exercising a more rigorous scrutiny 
into my habiliments, with a view to 
those strays and waifs of plunder 
which such callous practitioners 
usually claim as their perquisite, 
discovered the hidden bank-notes, 
and divided them upon the spot as 
the best security for mutual se- 
crecy. 

My wound was shortly examined 
and dressed by the hospital sur- 
geon ; but the severity of the blow, 
combining with a violent cold 
caught by lying upon the wet grass, 
produced a brain fever, which de- 
prived me of my faculties for seve- 
raldays. In this state the nurse 
removed me trom the public ward 
to a small detached room, under 
the pretext of my disturbing the 
other patients, but in reality that 
she might have a private chamber 
in which to give little suppers to her 
friends with the bank-notes which 
she had pilfered from my person. 
It was in this small chamber that, 
on awaking to recovered conscious- 
ness, | found myself lying upona 
miserable truckle-bed, and felt that 
my arms were pinioned to my sides 
by a straight waistcoat, while | 
heard the hospital-clock toll the 
hour of midnight, accompanied by 
the hollow howling of the wind 
through the two long wards into 
which the building was divided. At 
first my faculties seemed but slowly 
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to recover their power ; and the at- 
tempt to arouse my memory to a 
recollection of the past, only served 
to mix it up in one confused mass 
with the present. By degrees, 
however, beginning to suspect that 
I had suffered under a temporary 
privation of reason, I endeavored, 
without speaking or moving, to di- 
vine the meaning of the scene be- 
fore me, which was well calculated 
to confound and puzzle apprehen- 
sion. 

Close to the blazing hearth was a 
large round table, whereon were 
flaring three unsnuffed tallow-can- 
dies, and in the centre of which 
fumed a brimming and capacious 
bowl, surrounded by a profuse dis- 
play of viands, liquors, lemons, su- 
gar, bottles, and glasses. On the 
mantel-piece were phials, boxes, 
lint, rags, cataplasms and surgical 
instruments ; and on the fire be- 
neath, a kettle of goodly dimensions 
was singing its quiet tune to two 
female figures who completely filled 
a couple of wide arm-chairs beside 
the board, eating, drinking, and 
chuckling with infinite perseverance 
and complacency. As one of them 
had her back to the bed, I could 
not catch a glimpse of her face ; 
but I observed a pair of red Atlan- 
tean shoulders, the flesh of which, 
heaving up on either side of the 
shoulder-strap, seemed anxious to 
escape from the restraint of its 
bandages. This, as I found by 
their conversation, was Mrs. Potts, 
a visitant to my appointed nurse 
Mrs. Graves, who sat opposite to 
her in all the dignity of voluminous 
and undulating fat ; and I was ena- 
bled to make the further discovery 
that they were carousing upon the 
spoil which had been ferreted from 
the lining of my waistcoat. Fal- 
staff typitving Mother Pratt, the fat 
woman of Brentford, was not a 
whit more corpulent and cumber- 
some than these triple-chinn’d har- 
pies ; and as their dialogue pro- 
ceeded, I was more than once 
tempted to wish that I had Ford’s 
cudgel in my hand, and Ford’s vi- 
gor and good-will for its exercise. 
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“ Come, Mrs. Potts,”’ quoth the 
worthy nurse, “ you don’t drink ; 
fill your glass, fill your glass. Here 
have I been drinking Madeira ever 
since this lucky Godsend, to see if 
I could fancy it as well as Booth’s 
best ; but it’s sad watery, washy 
stuff, compared to blue ruin or hea- 
vy wet. Howsomever, I put a bot- 
tle into this here bow] of punch, and 
I don’t think it’s much the worse.” 

“Hark! there’s the gentleman 
awake,”’ cried Mrs. Potts, as I gave 
an involuntary groan at this appro- 
priation of my money.—‘ Well,ne- 
ver mind if he is,” replied Mrs. 
Graves. ‘ Lord love you, he’s as 
mad as a March hare ; knows no 
more what he’s talking about than 
the Pope of Rome.’’—“ Oh, ay, 
cracked in the upper-story is he ?— 
they’re rummish customers to deal 
with, those crazy chaps ; but I don’t 
dislike ’em, for one’s not bound to 
pay any attention to their freaks 
and fancies. It isn’t as if one had 
Christians to deal with. One on 
?em played me a slippery trick, 
though, some years ago. I was 
dosing away in my chair, not much 
caring to get up and notice his cla- 
mor for water, when, would you be- 
lieve it, ma’am ? he jumps out of 
bed, and ere you could say Jack 
Robinson, whips me up in his arms, 
and claps me right slap upon a great 
blazing fire ! ” 

“ Lord!’ exclaimed Mrs. Graves, 
shrieking with laughter till her 
whole system swagged with repeat- 
ed undulations, ‘“‘ how shocking ! 
but it was monstrous comical though, 
warn’t it ? ’—** Not so comical nei- 
ther, ma’am, if I hadn’t happened 
to have a thick stuff gown on, and a 
couple of flannel petticoats, so that 
I got off for this here burn upon 
my arm and the loss of my clothes. 
Business runs shameful slack, now, 
Mrs. Graves ; no good jobs stirring; 
though, to be sure, the little bundle 
of flimsies done up so knowing in 
this chap’s waistcoat was a famous 
haul ; but we have no nice fevers ; 
a terrible time since we had a good 
measles among the children, and no 
influenzy this here season as there 
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was last. People are scandalous 
healthy to what they used to be. 
Then that unlucky vaccine spoils 
trade shamefully. Old Mother Tibbs 
remembers when she used to lay 
out eighteen or twenty children 
every year, all dead of the small- 
pox, and come in for all their clothes, 
besides pickings and perquisites.” 

“Very true, very true, Mrs. 
Potts, our’s is a starving business ; 
we must make the most of jobs now ; 
so fill t’other glass, and pick a bit 
more of the pigeon pie. Here’s to 
you,ma’am. Howsomever, I have 
no reason to complain ; for, what 
with gentlemen’s broken limbs from 
gigs, and their shooting themselves, 
or one another, in the sporting sea- 
son, there’s always some lucky mis- 
fortune or another turning up. 
*Twas but last month I set a chap 
of this sort upon his crutches, who 
had eighty-three shots lodged in his 
calf, by his friend Capt. Blinken- 
sop, when taking aim at a hare—” 

“ Eighty-three shots! that’s a 
large lot ain’t it ?” 

““ Yes, but one wouldn’t be nig- 
gardly with a friend, you know. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Ay, ay, you will have your 
laugh, Mrs. Graves ; but you were 
always a wag. Well, my last job 
was with Lady Psha! I 
shall forget my own name next. 
Lady What-d’ye-call—she as had 
the fine funeral t’other day ; it’s no 
odds for her name, and a pretty 
plague she was !—Always a grum- 
bling ’cause I took snuff. Will you 
have a pinch, Mrs. Graves ? That’s 
the second lady of quality as I had 
the jobon. Last Michaelmas was 
a year (I remember it by the fa- 
mous goose my nevy sent me out of 
Yorkshire) that I laid out Lady 
Augustus Yellowley, at last, after 
she had gone on shilly-shallying for 
seven or eight weeks ; and, would 
you believe it, ma’am? they were 
shabby enough not to let me have 
an Ingey shawl, though she died in 
it, pretending I wasn’t entitled to 
nothing but the body-linen.”’ 

“Well, Mrs. Potts, that’s the 





very way they served me when 
Alderman Sowerby’s lady hopped 
the twig. Howsomever, they got 
nothing by it ; for, in packing up 
my box, a large white lace veil slip- 
ped in by mere accident: and as 
they never sent for it, of course I 
warn’t bound to give it up.” 

“« These accidents will happen to 
the most careful of us, Mrs. Graves. 
Ha! ha! ha! and really they 
shouldn’t look too closely into these 
matters, for our perquisites now-a- 
days are no great shakes. What’s 
peck and perch, and a pound a 
week ? Why, I got asmuch twen- 
ty year ago, when I was in the wet 
line and went out a-suckling. I’ve 
known the day, too, when a hint of 
a good subject to a resurrection- 
man was worth a couple of guineas ; 
but Lord love you! they make 
such a fuss about the matter now-a- 
days, that the poor fellows can 
hardly get salt to their porridge. 
And then folks dies such shabby 
shriveled atomies of late, that 
they’re scarcely worth the cutting 
up. If one could get hold of anice 
proper young man, now, shot ina 
duel.” 

“ Ay, Mrs. Potts, or this here 
gentleman that’s lying on the bed ; 
he’s in the prime of life, stout and 
healthy, just the proper age and 
subject for dying ; but somehow 
my mind misgives me strangely 
that the chap will recover.” 

“ Let us hope not,—let us hope 
not ; it would be a monstrous shame: 
—here’s to you, Mrs. Graves.” 

“Jt would really be a pity,” re- 
plied the latter, refilling her glass ; 
“‘ for, what with the flimsies in his 
waistcoat, and what with the body, 
he might be one of the prettiest 
jobs we have had a long while.” 

In this strain the conversation 
continued some time longer, and as 
I knew my helpless state, and really 
apprehended that these harpies 
might strangle or make way with 
me if they suspected my recovery, 
I remained perfectly still, pretend- 
ing to be asleep, until the huge 
bowl of Madeira punch being com- 
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pletely emptied, my two compa- 
nions began to nod at one another, 
and finally snored so unmercifully 
that 1 was effectually prevented 
from joining in the chorus. Wait- 
ing impatiently the arrival of the 
medical attendant next morning, I 
communicated to him the recovery 
of my senses, imploring that I might 
be instantly sent to a triend’s house 
in the town, as I felt quite able to 
bear the removal. Here my health 
was in a few days perfectly re-esta- 
blished, and it was my first care to 
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obtain the dismissal of the nurses, 
and compel them to refund the re- 
mainder of their plunder. As to 
the scoundrels who had attacked 
me, although [had no doubt they 
were the same with whom I had 
beea playing billiards, 1 had no 
means of identifying them, so I leit 
them for the present uninterrupted 
in their progress to the gallows ; 
and mounting my nag and compa- 
nion, for he deserves both appel- 
lations, | joyfully turned my back 
upon this unlucky town. 





A PASS OF THE ABRUZZI, THE BRIGAND'S HOME. 


BY DELTA, 





*¢ When we are with our comrades met 
Under the forest bough, 
What once we were we all forget, 
Nor think what we are now.”—Sir WALTER Scorr. 





Ir was on a surly October day, 
that, after having taken a peep at 
the ancient regal palace of Scone, I 
found myself, by three in the atter- 
noon, with my feet on the fender, 
within the Salutation Inn at Perth. 
1 had secured my seat to Edinburgh 
in the Spread Eagle ; so had nought 
to do, but look forward to my soli- 
tary dinner, for which preparations 
were making. A volume of Wash- 
ington Irving’s Vales of a Traveller 
fay on a side-table ; and I endea- 
vored to fill up the interim vacuity, 
over the pages of that accomplished 
and admirable writer. 

Indeed, so much was I interested, 
that, however impatient before, I 
felt annoyed when the horn blew ; 
and halt reluctantly took my seat in 
the coach, into which two passen- 
gers had alrerdy stepped. They 
appeared, from several circum- 
stances, to be husband and wife. 

The lord and master of the twain 
was a gentleman of some fifty-five 


years, or, “ By’r lady,” as Falstaff 


says, ‘inclining to three-score.” 
He had cosied himself into a cor- 
ner, which he left not unoccupied, 
being a personage of imposing di- 
mensions. A low-crowned, broad- 


brimmed chapeau was slouched over 
his eyes; and a Spanish cloak of 
blue frieze, ample of fold, with a 
red collar, of the poodle-dog style 
of beauty, clasped tightly about his 
neck, left not much of his counte- 
nance visible ; save a pair of little 
black eyes, that glanced like a rat’s, 
and two promontories, which might 
be guessed as the tips of his nose 
and chin. Immense bunches of 
lanky hair overhung his ears ; and, 
altogether, his air was that of a sub- 
stantial Lowland grazier. 

The wife—for so the “ my dears” 
that floated between them pointed 
her out to be—was externally the 
reverse of all this. She was shri- 
veled and scraggy, one of Pharaoh’s 
lean kine; with a_ treble-toned 
voice, which omened her capability 
of scolding. Ever and anon, she 
made a silent appeal to her snuff- 
box,—but, without this, her devo- 
tion to the ‘ noxious weed” of Sir 
Walter Raleigh might have been 
shrewdly imagined, trom a certain 
expression of the nose and mouth, 
peculiar to all votaries of the herb. 

The halcyon days of courtship 
having no doubt long ago passed 
over between them, they found little 
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to say to each other,—and nothing 
tome. As we passed over Kinnoul 
Hill, twilight was setting in ; and 
the day died away beyond the sum- 
mits of the western Grampians. The 
eyes of the grazier, who sat like a 
Polar bear in the corner, began to 
gather straws ; and, at a rough rut 
on the road, | could perceive the 
head of Madame nodding a la man- 
darin. 

The evening was cloudy and 
without frost; and I had occasionally 
a glimpse of the evening star, over 
the flying rack. The banks and 
forests by the way-side looked som- 
bre and gloomy ; and, resting my 
chin on the umbrella between my 
knees, imagination transported me 
to the mountain solitudes of the 
Appenines and the Abruzzi ; 
amongst which I had formerly tra- 
veled, and whither an excellent 
picture, which I had recently seen, 
carried my recollections. 

One scene, however, was upper- 
most in my mind. Never shall I 
forget the events of that evening. 
The Estafette had left Distria at 
three, and we expected to reach 
Rocca Priori by nightfall ; the day- 
light being yet tolerably long, and 
eked out by an early moonrise. 

Here were we three strangers, 
associated accidentally — compa- 
nions in travel for the last two days 
—and bound together only by one 
tie of unity, that of reaching our 
rendezvous in company. 

Methinks I see him yet :—oppo- 
site to me, with his back towards 
the horses—a pair of sorry nags, in 
sorrier harness—squatted a_ lusty 
Capuchin friar ; whose conversa- 
tional powers had been gradually 
wearing themselves out in anecdotes 
of monastic fife, so full of pathos 
and simple beauty, as would have 
almost weaned an alderman, to se- 
clude himself from all the world 
congregated at a civic feast, and 
have ma.je him abhor the bare men- 
tion of calapash and calapee : and, 
by my side, sate an elegantly form- 
ed female, through whose close 
veil | could yet snatch traces of a 


beauty, which downcast eyes and a 
mourniul silence could not obscure. 
A richly furred cloak was thrown 
across her shoulders, to protect her 
from the damps of evening, and from 
the cold, which, after sunset, fre- 
quently becomes almost piercing in 
these elevated regions. It was evi- 
dent that her fate had been a me- 
lancholy one, and that probably the 
darkness of it was not yet over. 
She traveled under the escort of 
the holy father ; and, not unlikely, 
her destiny was the convent. 

At a small way-side inn, we 
changed horses, and proceeded 
without dismounting from the vehi- 
cle. Our road now became more 
steep and rugged; and crack, 
crack, went the whip of the driver. 
As we slowly wound along the as- 
cent, we had time to survey the 
magnificent and ever-varying sce- 
nery around us. The wild fowl 
sprang from the thickets ; and, as 
the bright sunshine shot from the 
west, the alternations of light and 
shade became extremely pictur- 
esque, inthe rugged outlines of the 
wooded crags, and the slumbrous 
twilight of the vallies, into which a 
hundred streamlets fell sparkling. 
The poor animals soon became 
jaded ; and many a “ Cospeito!” 
and * Corpo del Bacco !” was ut- 
tered by the irritated brandisher of 
the thong. 

Evening was setting in apace, 
and the Capuchin fidgeted about, 
as ifhe was uneasy. Looking across 
to me, he ejaculated with something 
of anxiety,—“ I fear we shall get 
belated here. We are yet seven 
miles trom our destination, and 
these very passes around us have, 
not long ago, been the scenes of 
robbery and murder. The village 
of Rocca Priori should have been 
reached by this time :—that ever 
we shall reach it, [now much doubt.” 

** Per Pamor di Dio ! say not so ;” 
exclaimed the beautiful Signora, 
starting in alarm. “ Let me not fall 
alive into the hands of these rufhian 
banditti! Methought 1 was about 
to enter a peaceful sanctuary ;— 
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and distress is still my companion. 
Had we not better dismount and 
retutn ?” 

“ Be not alarmed, Imilda,” said 
the Capuchin, im @ soothing tone. 
“ The dangers of these roads may 
have been overdrawn ; and although 
my profession forbids the use of 
arms, 1 doubt not our fellow tra- 
veller does not journey uzpro- 
tected.” 

“T confess,” returned I, groping, 
in the side pocket of the carriage, 
for the woollen case containing my 
pistols, “that [am not perhaps so 
well prepared as! might have been, 
—since so much danger is to be 
apprehended ; for I was not at all 
aware of this route being infested 
in the manner you’ mention.” 
Round and round went my hand in 
the bottom of the pocket ; the case 
was not there—nor, to my mortifi- 
cation, to be found withinthe vehicle. 

“This is most extraordinary,” | 
exclaimed. “It is not possible 
that, in my hurry, [ have left the 
case on the inn table! No—no; 
it cannot be. I have a distinct re- 
collection of having put it into the 
pocket here, just after you, Sir, 
had got in—and before J returned 
for my cloak, which one of the ser- 
vants was drying. forme. I am as 
well assured that I placed it in this 
pocket, as I am of my own exist- 
ence.” 

“‘ Indeed,” said the Capuchin, 
“why, it is not a little extraordi- 
nary, and somewhat unaccountable; 
but reelly, what we firmly intended 
to do occasionally wears, in memo- 
ry’s eye, the aspect of something 
we have done ; so much so, that it 
is difficult in such cases to discern 
between the intention and the fact. 
Very probably the dangers of the 
Abruzzi may have been drawn to 
me by an over-charged pencil. 
Surely man’s nature cannot’ be in 
apy state so degraded, that he 
would refuse mercy to a helpless 
maiden, or to an unoffending son of 
the Church! And your being in 
such company may be a sufficient 
protection for you,” 


My heart could not but soften at 
this syeech of the reverend man, 
which betokened so much simplicity 
and ignerance of the ways of a 
wicked world. ‘ Would, holy fa- 
ther,” returned I, “‘ that the heart 
of man were as you imegine it ! ” 

‘‘Have you, then, no other 
means of defence about you?” 
asked the Capuchin earnestly. 

It now occurred to me,—for I 
had forgotten it till this time,—that 
I had a blade in my walking-cane. 
“This cane is a sword-stick,’” I 





said; “and may, in_ extremity, 
serve us instead of a better wea- 
pon.” 


* Unsheathe it!’ cried the Ca- 
puchin loudly, for we were just 
driving past a mountain torrent, 
which rendered his accents nearly 
inaudible,—“ unsheathe it, and let 
me see what sort of a thing it is.” 

I did so; and as TI pulled it half 
out, | chanced to look in his face, 
on which sate asardonic grin. ‘It 
is slender,” he said, ‘*‘ and would 
require to be of good temper.” 

The sneering laugh of the Capu- 
chin somewhat perplexed me. 

“* Alas !”? he continued, “ that is 
a mere lath of a thing ;—and is but 
a sorry protection for three, against 
a horde of brigands.” 

As he thus spoke, the fair Sig- 
nora sank back into the corner of 
the carriage, and fetched a deep 
sigh. So powerfully was she ai- 
fected, that I was in fears of her 
swooning altogether away. 

‘““Would to heaven,” exelaimed 
the holy father, “that we were 
through these wild passes unin- 
jured. We are but as clay in the 
hands of the potter! Would we 
were all sately landed within the 
gates of our monastery of San 
Francesco ; and it might rain ap- 
ple-blossoms in January, ere they 
got me out again, to wander on 
any of their confounded missions,” 

“ Alas!”? said the fair Signora, 
sobbing, “ I seem destined to bring 
sorrow on all who even commise- 
rate my situation. Would that I 
had died, rather than have involved 
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thee, holy father, in my wretched 
fate !”” 

We had by. this time gained the 
summit of an eminence, from which 
we perceived that the wild dim 
mountain scenery completely girdled 
us around. Nature here reigned 
in her stern and savage magnifi- 
cence. ‘The scope of the eye took 
in no vestige of man, or of his mole- 
hill works. Over abrupt and tre- 
mendous precipices hung venerable 
trees, that seemed almost mysteri- 
ously to have found footing. An 
occasional wild goat stood pictur- 
esquely on the bare ledge, between 
the eye and the horizon ; and, 
through clefts and fissures, rivulets, 
whose waters sparkled in the mel- 
low rays of the setting sun, tumbled 
flashing into the dim and rayless 
vallies. Over all, the eagle scream- 
ed and soared, dashing the last 
crimson beams of daylight from his 
majestic pinions. 

Descending the winding road, 
we came to an angle, which showed 
to us a fresh expanse of Alpine 
scenery ;—and there, between two 
parted hills, the light from the west 
broke in upon a platform of sod, 
where human figures were distinctly 
seen moving about. 

My first instinct was to scrutinize 
them through my glass : there they 
were—treebooters to a certainty. 
They were clad in jackets and 
trowsers of gaudy colours ; had the 
usual broad-brimmed _ conical- 
crowned hats; and their sashes 
stuck full of pistols and poniards. 
Several were reclining on the grass 
—a proof that we were not yet per- 
ceived ; and others were seated 
round a fire, which burned in a re- 
cess of the mountain. ‘ Do you 
see that ?”’ said I to the monk, hand- 
ing him over my telescope. 

“ By San Gennaro ! it is all over 
with us,” he exclaimed, with a won- 
derful degree of coolness. ‘ There 
are not braver or more desperate 
men in Christendom ; we had bet- 
ter at once’ surrender at discretion, 
Each is an over-match for a lusty 
gen-d’armes ; so, I opine, we have 


no chance of rooting a host of them 
with your sword-stick. The die is 
thrown : let us all turn our pockets 
inside out, and cry mercy.” 

So saying, the capuchin scratch- 
ed his shaven crown, and smiled, or 
rather laughed, ‘ And as for you, 
my fair Imilda,” added he, “I 
would advise you to make up your 
mind to it. There are worse situa- 
tions in the world than that of be- 
coming a bandit’s bride. Make a 
virtue of necessity, and Mother 
Church will absolve you, for I see no 
other way for it, my little rosebud.” 

A sudden thought now flashed 
across my mind ; and, as apparently 
we were not yet perceived by the 
banditti, I determined at once to 
put my suspicions to the test. “TI 
shall cry to the driver to halt,” I 
said, “ and let us dismount, ere it 
be too late.” 

While in the act of rising for this 
purpose I turned to the Signora, 
who, terror-struck, remained almost 
insensible,—saying, “‘ Will you ae- 
company me, or proceed forward ? 
You may depend upon whatever 
protection I can give, and, on the 
honor of a gentleman, I swear not 
to leave you, while J] have breath ; 
if you prefer proceeding, of course 
i cannot help it. Stop! veturino ; 
I say, hallo !—stop !” 

“ Go on!” shouted the Capuchin, 
at the top of his voice, clapping his 
hand upon my mouth, and thrusting 
me down with his brawny arm ; 
while in a twinkling, one of my 
own pistols was cocked at my head. 
“ Diavolo !” he cried, “ be quiet, if 
you don’t want your brains blown 
oa 
“ Pinion him,” shouted the Sig- 
nora, 

** Heu quantum mutatis ab illa ! ” 

“ Pinion the fellow !’—and I felt 
myself seized by the elbows, with 
any thing but feminine softness, by 
the beautiful unknown, who, doftiing 
a veil and mask, showed a majestic 
aquiline nose, overlooking a forest 
of mustachios. While he also grop- 
ed for a pistol in his girdle, and the 
Bandit shone revealed, I dashed in 
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desperation the arm of the quondam 
Capuchin aside. Off went the cocked 
pistol: and, whether he was shot 
or not, such a yell arose, that, in 
the utmost trepidation,—I awoke. 

“ Hold him—hold him, for the 
sake of goodness !”’ shouted the gra- 
zier—“ he is furious—wild—non- 
compos—as mad asa march hare !!” 

““ He has broken all the coach- 
windows !” cried the lady. 

“ He has broken my head ! ” res- 
ponded her mate. 

“Will nobody succor us ?”— 
“Murder '—murder !” was the 
chorus of man and wife. 





The Three Maries. 


When Jehu, with his coat of nine- 
teen capes, opened the door to in- 
quire the meaning of all this strange 
disturbance, it was some time be- 
fore 1 was sufficiently recovered 
from my sleep and terror to ex- 
plain that a striking picture, which 
I had lately seen, had forcibly 
wroight on my imagination in a 
dream. At last I succeeded in -per- 
suading all parties that I was safe 
traveling company to the next 
stage ; and ever since that night, I 
have been frequently haunted with 
terrible visions of this Pass of the 
Abruzzi. 





THE THREE MARIES. 


Tey sate, in sorrow sunken low, 
Astounded and amazed ; 
They had seen the fairest visions go ; 
On fearful things had gazed. 
Apart, in places secret, still, 
In shadowy nooks they sate apart ; 
A scatter’d troop, all sunk in heart, 
Devoid of hope or will. 


Theirs had a splendid progress been,— 
A path than earth’s more bright ; 
There Heaven had pour’d its richest sheen, 
There bid its peace alight. 
And they had walk’d in glory on, 
With songs and with rejoicings loud, 
A wondering, hoping, happy crowd, 
Round God's benignant Son. 


But horror, like a bolt of fire, 
Burst on them sudden, vast ; 

Struck down they saw the hoped Messiah ; 
O’er earth hell's shadow cast: 

They saw their temple's veil all rent! 
The world was rocking ‘neath their tread ! 
Wide yawn'd the graves; forth walk’d 

the dead, 

And through the city went! 


Like men by lightning struck, they lay 
Bewilder d, crush’d, and low ; 

And ponder'd through the sabbath-day, 
In half-despairing woe. 

For this they trusted had been he 

That Israel should at length redeem: 
Gone was the hope—a glorious dream ! 


A brilliant mockery ! 


Thus did his proudest followers do ;— 
Thus did heroic men! 
But woman's spirit, soft yet true, 
Rose in its brightness then, 
In life, from pleasant Galilee, 
They follow’d meekly in his train ; 
To watch his need, to soothe his pain ; 
Thus did the Maries three. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


She who had borne that slaughter’d son— 
The mother through whose soul 

The sword of agony had gone 
To make her people whole ; 

She whom his mighty word set free 
From fierce and fiendish spirits seven ; 
One who her sons to him had given: 

A fair, immortal three. 


They saw him perish on the cross ; 
In earth they saw him laid ; 

They felt his pangs, they wept his loss, 
Trembling and sore dismay’d. 

But woman’s heart and woman's will 
Glow'd warmly through their wildest 

woe > 

They felt the ruin of the blow, 

But felt they loved him still. 


And long before the coming dawn 
They sate amid the gloom, 

Regardless of the watchers’ scorn, 
Beside the Saviour’s tomb. 

With precious spices in their hand 
They weeping sate, and there did tell 
Of each good deed and miracle 

He wrought through all the land. 


Oh! worthy were ye, women true, 
That first to you was given 

The wondrous and the wildering view 
Of all the power of Heaven. 

To see the tomb forever rent ; 
The gates of heavenly life set wide ; 
To see the Scorn’d and Crucified 

Arise—Omnipotent ! 


To see, to hear, to clasp his feet ; 
To set the full heart free ; 

All the wild flood of feelings sweet 
To pour out mightily. 

To run, and, with a word, around 
Snceh thrilling tidings to unfold 
That, unto spirits faint and cold, 

Seem’d madness in the sound. 
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A sound !—it lives, it vibrates yet ! 
Since first ye gave it birth 
Without decline, or halt, or let, 
It journeys through the earth. 
A sound of wonder and of fear ; 
A sound of joy, and hope, and life ; 
A sound, before which, hate and strife 
And darkness disappear. 


Hlustrious women !—who, like you, 
Have won a rich renown ? 
Your love and faith are ever new ; 
Your deeds shall travel down 
Through time,—tirough wide eternity. 
Where’er the immortal hope is stirr’d, 
Where’er Christ's living law is heard, 
There shall be known the Maries three. 





VITALIS. 


Tue story of Heyne* is, proba- 
bly, sufficiently known; but res- 
pecting Vitalis, perhaps the infor- 
mation is not so general. Certainly 
it is not, save amongst students of 
Swedish literature, or readers of 
the Foreign Review, wherein is the 
only account of the birth and cala- 
mitous life of this ill-fated poet, so 
early doomed to the tenancy of the 
grave. Our own Henry Kirke 
White is but a feeble shadow, com- 
pared to what young Vitalis be- 
came ; though, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the former died much 
younger than the latter, who lived 
to complete his thirty-fourth year. 
Perhaps the following extract from 
the Foreign Review may be valua- 
ble : 

“The restlessness of his (Vita- 
lis) temper, the constant struggle of 
a gigantic mind with a weak and 
feeble frame— 


* A fiery soul which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay’— 


his eager longing for the liberation 
of the spirit from the trammels of 
earthly cares and sufferings, all be- 
came for him the springs of lofty 
lyrical effusion. The character of 
lyrical poetry is subjective within 
the breast of the poct, and expand- 
ing the world of sentiment, feeling, 
and ideas. The lyrical poet stands in 
no needof history or of practical life 
inorder to produce effect ; he draws 
from his own sources, is the creator 
of his own world. He abandons 
not the recesses of contemplation in 


order to celebrate what he sees and 
experiences without —he rather 
draws the visible objects of external 
life within the sphere of his internal 
world. He sings not of others, but 
of himself. The following delinea- 
tion of the character of Vitalis, by 
an abler hand than ours, may serve 
to corroborate the view which we 
have taken of him. Geijer says: 
—‘ Earnestness, honesty, purity, 
were the ever harmonious tones of 
his character, which, in other res- 
pects, appeared, and undoubtedly 
was, a composition of contrasts. 
As his physical frame was a con- 
trast to his strength of mind, so his 
mind, in many respects, was its own 
contrast, displaying, both together 
and alternately, weakness and 
strength, softness and severity, hu- 
mility and pride, candor and sus- 
picion, mirth and sadness, childish 
whims and manly reason. The 
constituents of the man were also 
those of the poet, and both of these 
wanted a higher harmony. Suffer- 
ing, cares, and penury, also, too of- 
ten seized upon that wondrous soul- 
music of which the purified tones 
now belong to more exalted spheres. 
The language of Vitalis is the 
image of a spirit striving to gain its 
due expression—at times harsh, 
torpid, rough, and wearying—at 
others pure and delightful : it is not 
a stream conducted by an easy art 
to reflect all flowers on its way : it 
is rather a metal, fused by the in- 
ternal fire, and thus cast in unbro- 
ken and sounding forms.’ 





* See Atheneum, Vol. III. 3d Series, p. 78. 


32 aATHENEUM, VOL. 5, 3d series. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 


** At morning I stood on the mountain’s brow, 
In its May-wreath crown’d, and there 


Saw day-rise in gold and in purple glow, 
And I cried—* Oh Life, how fair!’ 


As the birds in the bowers their lay began, 
When the dawning time was nigh, 

So waken’d for song in the breast of man 
A passion heroic and high. 


My spirit then felt the longing to soar 
From home afar in its flight, 
To roam, like the Sun, still from shore to 


shore, 
A creator of flowers and light. 


At even I stood on the mountain’s brow, 
And, wrapt in devotion and prayer, 
Saw night-rise in silver and purple glow, 
And | cried—* Oh Death, how fair !? 


And when that the soft evening wind, so meek, 
With its balmy breathing came, 
It seem’d as though Nature then kiss’d my 
cheek 
And tenderly sigh’d my name ! 


I saw the vast Heaven encompassing all, 
Like children, the stars to her came ; 

The exploits of Man then seem’d to me small— 
Nought great save the Infinite’s Name. 


Ah, how unheeded, all charms which invest 
The joys and the hopes that men prize, 
While th’ eternal thoughts in the Poet’s 


breast, 
Like stars in the Heavens arise ! 


“ Poor Vitalis ! thy longing was 
soon gratified, and thy impatient 
spirit freed from its prison of morta- 
lity. Now are known to thee the 
manifold and mysterious meanings 
of thy worshiped Nature :—the 
smiling loveliness of fields and flow- 
ers ; the awful silence of the forest ; 
the unfathomable’ depth of lakes 
and seas—all—all are explained to 
thee in the clear light of Wisdom 
and of Love.” 

We were once speaking with an 
acquaintance respecting Vitalis, 
and we urged our opinion that 
he died in consequence of his 
sheer ignorance of the world ; for 
had he known the world better, he 
would have better learnt to accom- 
modate himself to its common ways. 
But our acquaintance thought dif- 
ferently ; expressing himself in the 
highest terms of praise of the poet 
who chose to retire into independent 
beggary, rather than receive a 


Vitalis. 





small pension from the heir-appa- 
rent of Sweden, while studying at 
the University of Upsala. The 
consequence was, that Vitalis threw 
himself into the arms of penury, 
and that penury corroded his life- 
blood, like slow, cunning, and sub- 
tle poison. But this very act show- 
ed that poor Vitalis carried in his 
breast a small portion of the leaven 
of human weakness. When was it 
given to humanity to be perfect in 
all things? Had Vitalis possessed 
a better knowledge of the world, he 
would, doubtless, have acted other- 
wise : had he possessed, as a coun- 
sellor, another Archivarius Lind- 
horst, his name would not now, per- 
haps, be found upon a tomb-stone, 
for true and virtuous hearts to weep 
over ; but would have been as a 
star dominant in the galaxy of the 
illustrious on earth, that humbler 
men might bask in the rays of its 
all-glorious light, praying for the 
continuance of its benignant influ- 
ence. But, in want of this coun- 
sellor, Vitalis was left unacquainted 
with the sinuous ways of this tur- 
moiling world, and he shut himself 
up ina circumscribed valley and a 
rugged cave of his own,—where he 
communed with Poetry and Des- 
pair, until at length they tore out 
his entrails, and feasted, in laugh- 
ter, on his mangled limbs. What 
good reason had Vitalis for refusing 
the kindness of his sovereign’s son ? 
A mere apprehension that he might 
be conceived a court pensioner ! 
What if he had been so noted down 
in the opinions of all men? Isa 
truly virtuous Prince amongst those 
Utopian formations, thought of, 
dreamed of, but never seen! Ifso, 
the human race is stultified in plac- 
ing government in the hands of in- 
dividuals who would be, by the in- 
scrutable will of Providence, a race 
more akin to the beasts of the field 
than to man, made erect, and after 
the image of his Maker. But the 
consciousness of his own existence, 
his own sense of virtue, must have 
given a contradiction to this suppo- 
sition of Vitalis. Did not Shaks- 
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peare partake of assistance from a 
friend ? Did not Spencer receive 
a portion of public money? Did 
not Schiller and Hoffman eat of the 
bounty of a patron? Has not 
Githe been long indebted to the 
good Duke of Weimar ? Does not 
Bowles stand obliged to the patron 
of the advowson of Bremhill? Is 
not William Wordsworth in the pay 
of government ; and Robert South- 
ey Poet Laureate of England ? 
And is virtue incompatible with the 
trust of offices and the receipt of 
favors? If so, where are the mi- 
serable wretches who so far degrade 
human nature by their base venali- 
ty? Drag them into punishment ; 
for it were good for them that a 
millstone were about their necks, 
and they were cast into the sea! 
But let Humanity lift up its des- 
ponding head ; virtue is not incom- 
patible with our nature. He who, 
taking his place amongst his fellow- 
creatures, fulfils, amidst the temp- 
tations and trying circumstances of 
life, his duty to his neighbor, is, in- 
deed, as far as man is concerned, 


** The happy warrior, this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be!” 


But Vitalis would have had it 
otherwise : he was tutor in a family 
of consoling friends during the pe- 
riod of his last illness ; they paid 
him every possible attention ; but 
the unbending soul of the poet could 
not brook this consideration, and he 
went into an hospital, and died ! 
Did we not know it were otherwise, 
we should ask, was there the true 
milk of human kindness in the bo- 
som of this man? Had his heart 
ever overflowed with the sweet wa- 
ters of gratitude ? By what right 
did he assume to be a dispenser of 
favors, if he spurned a_ proffered 
kindness ? Is not human existence 
carried onward by the laws of mu- 
tuality ? Is not aman a gregarious 
animal ? and if so, was it intended 
that he should approach his neigh- 
bor, and, taking his stand, should 
gaze at him in proud independence ; 
or is it not in his mortal destiny 


that he should assist and be assisted 
in turn? Is it not in the order of 
his earthly existence that he should 
be a cenobite, and not an ascetic ? 
And yet Vitalis—poor, misguided, 
unhappy, virtuous Vitalis—wished, 
in his own person, to counteract the 
pre-ordained operations of nature ! 
Did we not know the man’s charac- 
ter thoroughly, we should have con- 
cluded that his actions emanated from 
pride and stubbornness ; and these 
qualities are not predicates of the 
possession of all-soaring genius ! 
The earth is the fitting habitation of 
the two monsters, pride and stub- 
bornness ; the angel form of all- 
soaring genius is under perpetual 
effort to mount upwards, to regain 
and walk upon the golden pave- 
ments of its own paternal mansion 
in the skies. Had Vitalis known 
the world, he would have been con- 
scious that life required active du- 
ties ; that existence must be sup- 
ported by the never-ceasing labor 
ofthe hands. ‘In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread,” was 
God’s primeval curse on man ; it 
behoves not man, therefore, to sit 
down in indolence, expecting a pity- 
ing Providence to send him food, 
miraculously, by the ravens of Eli- 
jah the prophet! Yet when we 
contemplate the life and death of 
this younger prophet, this true ge- 
nius and son of song, we could 
weep, for very sorrow, in bitterness 
of heart. A little would have saved 
him ; an early counsellor, a calm, 
prudent, guiding, and loving friend 
would have extricated him from all 
danger, supported his tender foot- 
steps over the burning marl of mor- 
tal life, until he had gained strength, 
and been able to walk abroad in the 
fulness and ripened energy of man- 
hood. The secrets of existence, 
however, are dark—dark and unfa- 
thomable ; yet the lives of Vitalis 
and Blake proclaim this manifest 
moral: ‘‘ Youth, arise, and be 
a-doing in the path marked out for 
thy career of life by the omniscient 
and omnipotent Taskmaster in hea- 
ven!” 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON THE STYLE OF BURKE. 
BY JOHN MERRITT, ESQ. 


Ir I were compelled by any irre- 
sistible power to give some sort of 
answer to that vague and useless 
question, which in the wantonness 
of psychological controversy has 
sometimes been started ; who is the 
master mind of the human race, or 
which is the “largest-sized intel- 
lect’ that the records of nature 
have yet shown ? I should be tempt- 
ed to name, though not without he- 
sitation, Edmund Burke. He al- 
ways appeared to me to have a 
clearer and deeper insight into the 
phenomena of human nature and 
civil society than any other writer ; 
and these two capital objects of 
mental contemplation afford, I 
should presume, a fair criterion of 
intellectual strength. But the pow- 
er by which Burke was enabled to 
reach his vast conclusions was ra- 
ther intuitive than _ratiocinative. 
What is called a chain of reasoning 
he never attempted, and probably 
despised. I doubt whether he had 
patience or endurance for the elabo- 
rate eduction of remote truths from 
obvious premises. His strength 
was, indeed, gigantic ; but it was 
rather the strength of a Hercules 
which tears up a tree by the roots, 
than of the sturdy woodman who 
brings it down by continued labor. 
His was a process far less slow, 
though little less sure. He could 
not, as other philosophers have 
done, descend by obscure and pain- 
ful steps to the bottom of the well 
where truth is said to lie hidden. 
He must discern it at a glance, and 
seize it by a spring, or it eluded his 
grasp. But when dragged to light 
by his irresistible energy, the ho- 
mage of every eye and the assent 
of every understanding were, at 
once, compelled. 

Such being the character of 
Burke’s astonishing mind, it is evi- 
dent that his faculties were not 


adapted to any work which required 
a series of combined and sustained 
efforts. 


His capacity was to in- 





struct mankind, not by dissertations 
and treatises, but by sentences and 
phrases. The only attempt he ever 
made at systematic composition was 
his Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, written in early youth: 
and it exhibits rather the results of 
his studies than the products of his 
natural powers. It is in many parts 
finely imagined and beautifully 
written; but as a work of philosophy, 
it is fast passing into oblivion. 

His opinions having in them, as 
we have seen, more of the nature of 
instinct than of conviction ; he was 
liable to be sometimes in the wrong : 
and in that case, his errors became 
truly portentous and alarming. As 
they struck on his own mind with the 
force of self-evident truths, he made 
no allowance for those who could 
not see so far, and felt no toleration 
for those who saw differently. He 
sent them forth to the world with 
all the power of his mighty elo- 
quence, and they effected their con- 
quests by the irresistible tyranny of 
genius. It is far from my present 
purpose to attempt any analysis of 
those doctrines which have divided 
the whole civilized world. They 
are noticed merely as an illustra- 
tion of his character as a writer. 

In my judgment, the fame of 
Burke will, as I have already inti- 
mated, rest principally on the pro- 
fundity of his philosophy ; his deep 
inspection into human action and 
human motive ; his exact acquaint- 
ance with the nature of civilized 
and social man, the structure of 
governments, their principle of ac- 
tion, and capacities of improvement. 
With a large portion of the public, 
however, he seems to be viewed in 
a different light. It is the eloquence 
of Burke, and not his philosophy, 
on which his renown has hitherto 
rested. 

Of the peculiar and distinctive 
character of this eloquence, though 
it is now necessary to speak, it is 
not easy to give an adequate de- 
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scription. Like allthe other arts 
which address themselves to the 
passions and the imagination, rather 
than to the intellect, its effects may 
be felt and conceived, but cannot 
be easily described ; or, at least, 
must be described chiefly by exam- 
ples. For the most part, his style 
is verbose and declamatory ; abound- 
ing in lavish description and profuse 
amplification. Sometimes, howe- 
ver, there is in it a fervid intensity 
which no writer has ever surpassed. 
But in general, his periods exhibit 
rather the flowing rotundity of Ci- 
cero than the stern sententiousness 
of Demosthenes. The leading ex- 
cellences of his declamation are, 
an inexhaustible affluence ; une- 
qualed vigor and versatility ; an 
extraordinary power of raising up 
agitation and alarm ; and perhaps a 
more absolute mastery over lan- 
guage than any other man ever pos- 
sessed. There is often an awful 
mysteriousness about his language : 
a sort of divine afflatus, which gives 
to his denunciations the air of pro- 
phecy, and to his aphorisms the 
appearance of inspired truth. His 
principal defects are, a general 
want of simplicity, and, conse- 
quently, of genuine pathos ; a con- 
stant tendency to extravagance and 
exaggeration ; an occasional coarse- 
ness which sets all delicacy and 
taste at defiance ; and, lastly, a 
surfeiting exuberance, which for- 
merly wearied the patience of his 
auditors, and would frequently ex- 
haust his readers, if they did not 
happily possess the power of resting 
as often as they pleased. 

The excess to which he carried 
this love of redundancy may serve 
to explain a phenomenon which of- 
ten perplexes the retired student of 
modern eloquence. He learns with 
astonishment, on reading the records 
of the time, that Fox, Pitt, and 
other eminent orators of the day, 
were listened to in the House of 
Commons with far greater applause 
and attention than Burke ; though, 
when he deliberately reads their 
publiche? ] A perce 


that they are no more to be com- 
pared with the effusions of that 
mighty genius, than the speeches 
of Isocrates are to be classed with 
the orations of Demosthenes. It so 
happened, however, that in his later 
years Burke was generally heard 
with weariness and impatience ; 
not that he was much more prolix 
than Fox, but, instead of producing 
that impression of reality and since- 
rity which that great orator never 
failed to raise, he always excited 
the idea that he was rather laboring 
a case, than pouring forth the con- 
victions of his own mind. 

In the common acceptation of 
the phrase, Burke could not be 
called a learned man. He was 
more properly a man of knowledge 
than of learning. The native force 
which impelled him forward was 
too impetuous to allow him to pause 
long on his career to master the 
acquisitions of feebler intellects 
who had gone before him. Very 
learned men are seldom found 
among the highest class of minds, 
Burke was well informed, and some- 
times even curiously informed, on 
all general topics, but technically 
proficient in few or none. His 
quotations from the classics, though 
in general felicitous, are all ga- 
thered in the common highways of 
literature. There is, however, one 
striking peculiarity in his mode of 
quotation which cannot fail to force 
itself on the attention, and is strong- 
ly characteristic of the fervor of 
his composition, When the heat of 
his subject forces upon him the re- 
collection of some well-known pas- 
sage, he instantly pours it forth in 
his own words, with far greater 
force than the original, and without 
the least reference to the author or 
his work. He gives the impression 
of being unable to pause in his 
vivid career for so trifling an object 
as the formality of quotation, This 
has a powerful and delightful effect 
on the mind of the classical reader, 
An instance or two will sufficiently 
explain what is ly tid, Thus 
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peace, he says, ‘‘ Out of the tomb 
of the murdered monarchy of 
France has arisen a vast, unformed, 
tremendous spectre, of a far more 
terrific guise,” &c. &c. And, in 
his Reflections on the French Revo- 
Jution, he says, ‘‘ With a benevo- 
lence equally wise and liberal ; 
thinking nothing alien to him which 
concerned the species to which he 
belongs,” &c. &e. 

Every one can immediately see 
how these well-known phrases of 
Virgil and Terence are here incor- 

orated into the composition of 
Sine, without the useless forma- 
lity of literal quotation. 

I shall conclude these remarks 
with a few extracts from such por- 
tions of the writings of Burke as 
appear to be most expressive of the 
peculiar and extraordinary charac- 
ter of his thoughts and style. The 
necessary limits of an essay of this 
kind will, of course, oblige me to 
confine these extracts to a very few 
passages, and these so curtailed as 
to exhibit very imperfectly the ob- 
jects for which they were selected. 
But those who feel their curiosity 
excited may easily extend their re- 
searches. The following observa- 
tions are taken from that wonderful 
production, the Reflections on the 
Sevens in France: a work 
which contains a greater and more 
valuable body of political philosophy 
than any single book that I have 
ever perused. Indigested and de- 
sultory it certainly is ; abounding 
in exaggerations, and not free from 
misrepresentations ; but replete with 
the soundest and most sublime les- 
sons of wisdom. 

“ The men of light and leading in 
England, would think that those do 
not believe in religion, who do not 
take care that it should be preached 
to the poor. But as they know that 
charity is not confined to any one 
description, but ought to apply it- 
self to all men who have wants ; 
they are not deprived of a due and 
anxious sensation of pity to the dis- 
tresses of the miserable great. 
They are not repelled, through a 
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fastidious delicacy at the stench of 
their arrogance and presumption, 
from a medicinal attention to their 
mental blotches and running sores. 
They are sensible that religious in- 
struction is of more consequence to 
them than to any others: from the 
greatness of the temptations to 
which they are exposed ; from the 
important consequences that attend 
their faults ; from the contagion of 
ill example ; from the necessity of 
bowing down the stubborn neck of 
their pride and ambition to the 
yoke of moderation and _ virtue ; 
from a consideration of the fat stu- 
pidity and gross ignorance, con- 
cerning what imports men most to 
know, which prevails at courts, and 
at the head of armies, and in se- 
nates, as much as at the town, and 
in the field. 

“ The English people are satisfied, 
that to the great, the consolations of 
religion are as necessary as its in- 
structions, They, too, are among 
the unhappy. They feel personal 
and domestic sorrow. In these 
they have no privilege; but are 
subject to pay their full contingent 
to all contributions levied on morta- 
lity. They want the sovereign 
balm under their gnawing cares and 
anxieties, which, being less conver- 
sant about the limited wants of ani- 
mal life, range without limit, and 
are diversified by infinite combi- 
nations in the wild and unbounded 
regions of imagination. Some chari- 
table dole is wanting to these, our 
often very unhappy brethren, to fill 
the gloomy void that reigns in minds 
which have nothing on earth to 
hope or fear ; something to relieve 
in the killing languor and over-la- 
bored lassitude of those who have 
nothing to do: something to create 
an appetite to existence in the 
palled satiety which attends on all 
pleasures which may be bought, 
when Nature is not left to her own 
process, where even desire is anti- 
cipated, and, therefore, fruition de- 
feated by meditated schemes and 
contrivances of delight ; and no in- 
terval or obstacle is interposed be- 
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tween the wish and the accom- 
plishment.”” ; 

This passage affords a specimen 
of many of the leading attributes of 
Burke’s character and manner as 
a writer, his striking intermixture of 
impressive and affecting eloquence 
with deep philosophy and recondite 
ethics; his boundless affusion of 
metaphors and allusions, which 
scorns to turn out of its way even 
though it should encounter in its 
progress the most coarse, and even 
nauseous, imagery ; his admirable 
selection of words ; and, above all, 
the sense of awe and authority 
which it is sure to call up in the 
minds of his readers. 

He often introduces a moral or 
political maxim, in so pointed and 
felicitous a style, as to strike the 
mind with instant conviction: “ The 
effect of liberty to individuals is that 
they may do what they please : we 
ought to see what it will please 
them to do, before we risk our con- 
gratulations.”” 

Perhaps a more sublime, more 
awful, more striking, or more appli- 
cable metaphor than the following, 
is not tobe met with in any poet of 
ancient or modern times. He is 
alluding to the agitated state of the 
public mind in 1780. 

“ Astronomers have supposed, 
that if a certain comet, whose path 
intersected the ecliptic, had met the 
earth in some (I forget what) sign, 
it would have whirled us along with 
it, in its eccentric course, into God 
knows what regions of heat and cold. 
Had the portentous comet of the 
‘rights of man,’ (which from its 
horrid hair shakes pestilence and 
war, and with fear of change per- 
plexes monarchs,) had that comet 
crossed upon us in that state of 
England, nothing human could 
have prevented our being irresistibly 
hurried, out of the highway of 
Heaven, into all the vices, crimes, 
horrors, and miseries of the French 
Revolution.” 

The most trifling circumstances 
sometimes show the character of 
Burke’s eloquence. Longinus re- 


marks that sublimity cannot consist 
with exactness. ‘Ifa certain co- 
met,” he says, “‘ had met the earth 
in some (I forget what) sign,”— 
who does not see, that if he had 
stopped, in the headlong career of 
his eloquence, to name the sign 
with technical precision, the fervor 
of the passage would have been 
greatly damped ? 

The following passage is in the 
best manner of his master, Johnson. 
Considering that Burke was a prac- 
tical politician, the purity and sound- 
ness of his ethics are truly remark- 
able : 

“ Angry friendship is sometimes 
as bad as calm enmity. For this 
reason, the cold neutrality of ab- 
stract justice is, to a good and clear 
cause, a more desirable thing than 
an affection liable to be any way 
disturbed. Taking in the whole 
view of life, it is more safe to live 
under the jurisdiction of severe, but 
steady reason, than under the em- 
pire of indulgent, but capricious 
passion.’’—.Appeal, &c. 

I shall terminate these extracts 
by a passage from his first Letter 
on the Regicide Peace, which has 
been sometimes quoted as the finest 
in all the writings of Burke, and 
the greatest masterpiece of modern 
eloquence. It is, however, consi- 
derably enervated by its want of 
simplicity and condensation. 

“ Deprived of the old govern- 
ment, deprived, in a manner, of all 
government, France, fallen as a 
monarchy, to common speculators 
might have appeared more likely to 
be an object of pity or insult, ac- 
cording to the disposition of the cir- 
cumjacent powers, than to be the 
scourge and terror of them ali; 
but out of the murdered monarchy 
of France has arisen a vast, un- 
formed, tremendous spectre, in a 
far more terrific guise than any 
which ever yet have overpowered 
the imagination and subdued the 
fortitude of man. Going straight 
forward to its end, unappalled by 
peril, unchecked by remorse, des- 
pising all common maxims and all 
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common means, that hideous phan- 
tom overpowered those who could 
not believe it was possible it could 
at all exist, except on the principles 
which habit, rather than nature, 
had persuaded them were necessary 
to their own particular welfare, and 
their own ordinary modes of action. 
But the constitution of any political 
being, as well as that of any physi- 
cal being, ought to be known, be- 
fore we can venture to say what is 
fit for its conservation, or what is 
the proper measure of its power. 
The poison of other states is the 
food of the new Republic. That 
bankruptcy, the very apprehension 
of which is one of the causes as- 
signed for the fall of the monarchy, 
was the capital on which she open- 
ed her traffic with the world. 

** The Republic of Regicides, with 
an annihilated revenue, with defaced 
manufactures, with a ruined com- 
merce, with an uncultivated and 
half-depopulated country, with a dis- 
contented, distressed, enslaved and 
famished people, passing with a ra- 
pid, eccentric, incalculable course, 
from the wildest anarchy to the 
sternest despotism, has actually 
conquered the finest parts of Eu- 
rope ; has distressed, disunited, de- 
ranged, and broke to pieces all the 
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rest, and so subdued the minds of 
the rulers in every nation, that 
hardly any resource presents itself 
to them, except that of entitling 
themselves to a contemptuous mer- 
cy by a display of their imbecility 
and meanness. Their ambition is 
only to be admitted to a more fa- 
vored class in the order of servitude 
under that domineering power.” 

Of this admired passage, as of 
many others in Burke, it may be 
remarked, that the philosophy and 
the eloquence, which constitute its 
excellences, are mutually weakened 
by this strange admixture. The 
heated imagination is damped in its 
career by the sudden interposition 
of a profound maxim ; and the phi- 
losophy itself, by this unnatural 
location, assumes the air of a rheto- 
rical flourish or poetical exaggera- 
tion. But these deformities, which 
would ruin an inferior writer, disap- 
pear, in the vastness of Burke’s 
transcendant genius, as the moun- 
tainous irregularities on the globe 
disturb not the rotundity of that 
immense surface. We feel as if in 
the presence of a great master, 
whose powers it is not permitted 
us to question, and whose works 
we dare hardly venture to cri- 
ticise. 
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1 was led in a dream to the gate of the Upper Heaven, and I saw many 
sights on which I must be silent ; and I heard many sweet sounds, like 
the voices of angels, hymning to their lyres. And the seraph Uriel was 
with me, for he is the regent of the sun, and the conductor of errant so- 
journers through the paths of Infinity. And the light of Heaven dazzled 
mine eyes long before I reached its glorious portal ; and I must have 
sunk beneath its insufferable splendor, had not the angel shaded me with 
his ambrosial wings, and touched mine eyes with balm of amarant, which 
grows only in Heaven. And when he touched them with this balm, I 
felt them strengthened, and I could - undazzled on any part of the 
bright Kingdom save one ; and I asked Uriel the cause of this surpassing 
light, and he said it was the light of the Sanctuary. And, lo! at the 
gate of Heaven stood a pedestal of jasper, and on this pedestal a vessel 
of pure sapphire, encircled with gold,—and within this vessel lay a tear, 
which evaporated not in the light of Heaven, but remained the same fore- 
ver. And I said unto the angel, “‘ Whence cometh this tear?” And 
he answered, ‘‘ From the eye of an earth-born maiden, named Leila ; if 
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thou wouldst know more of this tear, speak to it—it will answer thee.” 
Then I marveled, saying, “Can a tear answer ?””—‘‘ Yea,”’ responded 
Uriel ; “‘this tear is not as other tears,—it hath a spirit within it, and a 
voice, for the sake of the maiden Leila by whom it was shed.” Then, 
methinks, I spoke to the tear, and a voice arose from its bed of sapphire 
in reply. 
BARD. 
Crystal gem of mortal birth, 

Fairer than the gems of earth, 

Was it Grief that bade thee mount 

Upwards from thy coral fount ? 

Was it Care, with dewy sigh, 

Moulded thee on Leila’s eye ? 


TEAR. 
Minstrel, nay, it was not Care 

With his breath that framed me there ; 

Neither did I quit my fount, 

From its crystal floor to mount, 

(Like the dew on autumn’s leaf,) 

By the sceptred spell of Grief. 


BARD. 
Jewel of a maiden fair, , 
Was it Mirth that brought thee there ? 
Was it touch of Laughter’s spell 
That o’erflow’d thine azure well ? 


TEAR. 
Neither Mirth invoked me here, 
(Yet tho seest I am a tear,) 
Nor Despair’s terrific dart 
Bade me from my fountain start : 
Tear like me had never birth 
Or by Sorrow or by Mirth. 
Whilome was my fountain dry, 
Laughter beam’d in Leila’s eye ; 
Round her bosom Joy was flung, 
Mirth was floating on her tongue ; 
And her step was gay and light, 
And her eye was pure and bright ; 
And her soul, with Rapture fraught, 
Harbor’d no desponding thought. 
But a vision of Distress 
Came athwart her loveliness, 
Like a thunder-cloud in June, 
Or a mist before the moon : 
Straight the voice of Pity fell 
O’er her spirit, as a spell, 
And her eye distill’d a tear, 
Lovelier than Grief may rear. 
Unto me the power was given 
Leila’s cause to plead in Heaven, 
For I have been shed upon 
Others’ sorrows—not her own. 


And I inclined my head while the voice was yet speaking ; and it 
seemed to come from the drop within the vessel of sapphire—and I knew 
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the tear to be a spirit. 
way to Heaven ?” 
passion. 





Mr. Galt’s first Acquaintance with Lord Byron. 


‘And I said to Uriel, “ Do all tears find their 
But he answered, ‘“‘ Nay—none but those of com- 
All other tears perish, as a drop of water, when they are shed : 


but those of pity come hither, and, after sojourning for a season at the 
gate of Heaven, lo! some of them are changed into jewels, and hang 
upon the crowns of the archangels ; others are mingled with the fountain 
of benevolence, and they all plead with seraphic tongues for those that 


shed them.” 


And I knew from this response of the angel that there 


were no tears like those of compassion. 





MR. GALT'S FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH LORD BYRON. 


Ir was at Gibraltar that I first fell 
in with Lord Byron. I had arrived 
there in the packet from England, 
in indifferent health, on my way to 
Sicily. Ihad then no intention of 
traveling ; 1 only went atrip, intend- 
ing to return home after spending a 
few weeks in Malta, Sicily, and Sar- 
dinia ; having, before my departure, 
entered into the society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, with the design of studying 
the law. 

At this time my friend, the late 
Colonel Wright, of the artillery, 
was secretary tothe governor ; and, 
during the short stay of the packet 
at the rock, he invited me to the 
hospitalities of his house, and among 
other civilities gaye me admission 
to the garrison library, 

The day, I well remember, was 
exceedingly sultry. The air was 
sickly ; and if the wind was not a 
Sirocco, it was a withering levanter 
—oppressive to the functions of life, 
and to an invalid denying all exer- 
cise. Instead of rambling over the 
fortifications, I was, in consequence, 
constrained to spend the hottest part 
of the day in the library ; and while 
sitting there, a young man came in 
and seated himself opposite to me at 
the table where I was reading. 
Something in his appearance attract- 
ed my attention. His dress indi- 
cated a Londoner of some fashion, 
partly by its neatness and simplicity, 
with just so much of a peculiarity 
of style as served to show, that 
although he belonged to the order 
of metropolitan beaux, he was not 
altogether a common one. 

1 thought his face not unknown 





tome ; I began to conjecture where 
I could have seen him; and, after 
an unobserved scrutiny, to speculate 
both as to his character and voca- 
tion. His physiognomy was pre- 
possessing and intelligent ; but ever 
and anen his brows lowered and 
gathered—a habit, as Ithenthought, 
with a degree of affectation in it, 
probably first assumed for pictu- 


resque effect and energetic ex- 
pression ; but which I afterwards 


discovered was undoubtedly the oc- 
casional scowl] of some unpleasant 
reminiscence : it was certainly dis- 
agreeable—forbidding ; but still the 
general cast of his features was 
unpressed with elegance and cha- 
racter. 

At dinner, a large party assem- 
bled at Colonel Wright’s ; among 
others the Countess of Westmore- 
land, with Tom Sheridan and his 
beautiful wife ; and it happened 
that Sheridan, in relating the local 
news of the morning, mentioned that 
Lord Byron and Mr. Hobhouse had 
come in from Spain, and were to 
proceed up the Mediterranean in 
the packet. He was not acquainted 
with either. 

On the following evening I em- 
barked early, and soon alter the 
two travellers came on board ; in 
one of whom I recognised the visiter 
to the library, and he proved to be 
Lord Byron. In the little bustle 
and process of embarking their lug- 
gage, his lordship affected, as it 
seemed to me, more aristocracy than 
befitted his years or the occasion ; 
—and I then thought of his singular 
scowl, and suspected him of pride 
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and irascibility. The impression 
that evening was not agreeable, 
but it was interesting ; and that 
forehead mark, the frown, was cal- 
culated to awaken curiosity, and 
beget conjectures. * we + 

Our passage to Sardinia was tar- 
dy, owing to calms ; but, in other 
respects, pleasant. About the third 
day Byron relented from his rapt 
mood, as if he felt it was out of place, 
and became playful, and disposed 
to contribute his fair proportion to 
wile away the tediousness of the 
dull voyage. Among other expe- 
dients for that purpose, we had re- 
course to shooting at bottles. Byron, 
I think, supplied the pistols, and was 
the best shot, but not very préemi- 
nently so. In the calms, the jolly- 
hoat was several times lowered ; 
and, on one of those occasions, his 
lordship, with the captain, caught a 
turtle—I rather think two ; we like- 
wise hooked a shark, part of which 
was dressed for breakfast, and tasted, 
without relish ; your shark is but a 
cannibal dainty. * . * 

Had we parted at Cagliari, it is 
probable that I should have retained 
a much more favorable recollection 
of Mr. Hobhouse than of Lord By- 
ron ; for he was a cheerful compan- 
ion, full of odd and droll stories,which 
he told extremely well; he was 
also good humored and intelligent— 
altogether an advantageous speci- 
men of a well-educated English 
gentleman. Moreover, I was at 
the time afflicted with a nervous 
dejection, which the occasional ex- 
hiliration produced by his anecdotes 
and college tales often materially 
dissipated—though, for the most 
part, they were more after the man- 
ner and matter of Swift than of Ad- 
dison. 

Byren was, during the passage, 
in delicate health, and upon an ab- 
stemious regimen. He rarely tasted 
wine, nor more than half a glass, 
mingled with water, when he did. 
He ate little ; no animal food, but 
only bread and vegetables. He 
reminded me of the goul that picked 
rice with a needle ; for it was ma- 
nifest, that he had not acquired his 


knowledge of the world by always 
dining so sparely. If my remem- 
brance is not treacherous, he only 
spent one evening in the cabin with 
us—the evening before we came to 
anchor at Cagliari ; for, when the 
lights were placed, he made himself 
aman forbid ; took his station on 
the railing between the pegs on 
which the sheets are belayed and 
the shrouds, and there, for hours, 
sat in silence, enamored, it may 
be, of the moon, All these pe- 
culiarities, with his caprices, and 
something inexplicable in the cast 
of his metaphysics, while they served 
to awaken interest, contributed little 
to conciliate esteem. He was often 
strangely rapt—it may have been 
from his genius ; and, had its gran- 
deur and darkness been then di- 
vulged, susceptible of explanation ; 
but, at the time, it threw, as it were, 
around him the sackcloth of peni- 
tence. Sitting amidst the shrouds 
and rattlings, in the tranquillity of 
the moonlight, churming an inarti- 
culate melody, he seemed almost 
apparitional, suggesting dim remi- 
niscences of him who shot the alba- 
tros. fle was a mystery in a 
winding-sheet crowned with a halo. 

The influence of the incompre- 
hensible phantasma which hovered 
about Lord Byron, has been more 
or less felt by all who ever approach- 
ed him. That he sometimes came 
out of the cloud, and was familiar 
and earthly, is true ; but his dwelling 
was amidst the murk and the mist, 
and the home of his spirit in the 
abysim of the storm, and the hiding- 
places of guilt. He was, at the 
time of which I am speaking, scarce- 
ly two-and-twenty, and could claim 
no higher praise than having written 
a clever worldly-minded satire ; 
and yet it was impossible, even then, 
to reflect on the bias of his mind, as 
it was revealed by the casualties of 
conversation, without experiencing 
a presentiment that he was destined 
to execute some singular and omi- 
nous purpose, The description he 
has given of Manfred in his youth, 
was of himself, 
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AN IRISH LAWSUIT. 


Tue bone of contintion that got be- 
tween them and our faction was this 
circumstance : their lands and ours 
were divided by a river that ran 


down from the high mountains of 


Slieve Boglish, and, after a coorse 
of eight or ten miles, disembogued 
itself, first into George Dufly’s 

mill-dam, and afterwards into that 
superb stream, the Blackwater, 
that might be well and appropriately 
appellated “the Irish Niger.”” This 
river, which, though small at times, 
occasionally inflated itself to such 
gigantic altitude, that it swept away 
cows, corn, and cottages, or what- 
ever else happened to be in its way 
—was the march-ditch, or merin, 
between our farms. Perhaps it is 
worth while remarking, as a solu- 
tion for natural philosophers, that 
these inundations were much more 
frequent in winter than in summer, 
though when they did occur in sum- 
mer, they were truly terrific. God 
be with the days when I and half'a 
dozen gorsoons used to go out, ofa 
warm Sunday in summer ; the bed 


of the river nothing but a line of 


white meandering stones, so hot 
that you could hardly stand upon 
them, with a small obscure thread 
of water creeping invisibly among 
them, hiding itself, as it were, from 
the scorching sun ; except here and 
there that vou might find a small 
pool where the streams had accu- 
mulated. 

Our plan was to bring a pocket 
full of roche lime with us, and put 
it into the pool, when all the fish 
used to rise on the instant to the 
surface, gasping with open mouths 
for fresh air, and we'd only 
to lift them out of the water: a 
nate plan, which, perhaps, might be 
adopted successfully on a more ex- 
tensive scale by the Irish fisheries. 

Indeed, I almost regret that I did 
not remain in that station of life, for 
I was much happier then than ever 
I was since I began to study and 
practise larning. But this is va- 
gating from the subject. 


Well, then, I have said that them 
O’Hallaghans lived beside us, and 
that this stream divided our lands. 
About half a quarter, i. e. to accom- 
modate myself to the vulgar phrase- 
ology, or, to speak more scienti- 
fically, one eighth of a mile from 
our house, was as purty a hazel 
glen as you'd wish to see; near 
half a mile long ; its developements 
and proportions were truly clas- 
sical. 

In the bottom of this glen was a 
small green island, about twelve 
yards, diametrically, of Irish admea- 
surement, that is to say, be the same 
more or less; at all events, it lay 
in the way of the river, which, 
however, ran towards the O*Halila- 
ghan’s side, and, consequently, the 
island was our property. Now, 
you'll observe, that this river had 
been, for ages, the merin between 
the two farms, for they both be- 
longed to separate landlords, and, 
so long as it kept the O” Hallaghan 
side of the little peninsula in ques- 
tion, there could be no dispute 
about it, for all was clear. One 
wet winter, however, it seemed to 
change its mind upon the subject, 
for, assuredly, it wrought and wore 
away a passage for itself on our side 
of the island, and, by that means, 
took part, as it were, with the 
O’Hallaghans, leaving the territory 
which had been our property for 
centuries, intheir possession. This 
was a vexatious change to us, and, 
indeed, eventually produced very 
feudal consequences. No sooner 
had the stream changed sides than 
the O’Hallaghans claimed the island 
as theirs, according to their tene- 
ment ; and we, having had it for 
such length of time in our posses- 
sion, could not break ourselves of 
the habitude of occupying it. They 
incarcerated our cattle, and we in- 
carcerated theirs. They summoned 
us to their landlord, who was a ma- 
gistrate, and we summoned them to 
ours, who was another. 

Their verdicts were north and 
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south, their landlord gaye it in favor 
of them, and ours in favor of us. 
The one said he had law on his 
side, the other that he had pre- 


scription and possession, length of 


time and usage. The two squires 
then fought a challenge upon the 
head of it, and, what was more sin- 
gular, upon the disputed spot itself ; 
the one standing on their side, the 
other on ours ; for it was just twelve 
paces every way. Their friend was 
a small, light man, with legs like 
drumsticks ; the other was a large, 
able-bodied gentleman, with a red 
face and a hooked nose. They ex- 
changed shots, one only of which— 
the second—took effect. It pas- 
tured upon their landlord’s spindle 
Jeg; on which he held it out, ex- 
claiming that while he lived he’d 
never fight another challenge with 
his antagonist, ** because,” said he, 
“the man who could hit that could 
hit anything.” 

We then “w ere advised, by an 
attorney, to go to law with them ; 
and they were advised by another 
attorney to go to law with us; ac- 
cordingly we did so, and, in the 
course of eight or nine years, it 
might have been decided ; but just 
as the legal term approximated, in 
which the decision was to be an- 
nounced, the river divided itself 
with mathematical exactitude, on 
each side of the islan+. This altered 
the state and law of the question im 
totum ; but, in the meantime, both 
we and the O’Hallaghans were 
nearly fractured by the expenses. 
Now, during the lawsuit, we usually 
houghed and mutilated each other’s 
cattle, according as they trespassed 
the premises. This brought on the 
usual concomitants of various bat- 
tles, fought and won on both sides, 
and occasioned the lawsuit to be 
dropped ; for we found it a mighty 
inconvenient matter to fight it out 
both ways. We, however, paid the 
most of the expenses, and would 
have ped them all with the greatest 
integrity, were it not that our attor- 
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ney, when about to issue an execu- 
tion against our property, happened 
to be shot one evening as he re- 
turned home from a dinner, which 
was given by him that was attorney 
for the O’Hallaghans. Many a 
boast the O’Hallaghans made, be- 
fore the quarreling between us and 
them commenced, that they’d sweep 
the streets with them fighting 
O’Callaghans, which was an epi- 
thet that was occasionally applied 
to our family. We differed, howe- 
ver, materially from them; for we 
were honorable, never starting out 
in dozens on a single man or two, 
and beating him into insiguifi- 
cance. 

A couple, or may be when irri- 
tated, three, were the most we ever 
set at a single enemy ; and if we 
left him lying in a state of imper- 
ception, it was the most we ever did, 
except in a regular confliction, when 
a man is justified in saving his own 
skull by breaking one of an oppo- 
site faction. For the truth of the 
business is, that he who breaks the 
first skull or the first bone, is safest ; 
and surely when a man is driven to 
such an alternative, the choice is 
unhesitating. O’Hallaghans’ attor- 
ney, however, had better luck; 
they were, it is true, rather in the 
retrograde with him, and of coorse 
it was only candid in him to look 
for his own, 

One morning he found that two 
of his horses had been executed by 
some incendiary unknown, in the 
course of the night, and on going to 
look at them, he found a taste of a 
notice posted on the inside of the 
stable-door, giving him intelligence 
that if he did not find a horpus cor- 
pus whereby to transfer his body 
out of the country, he’d experience 
a fate parallel to that of his brother 
lawyer. After this he went to re- 
side in Dublin, and the only bodily 
injury he sustained was the death 
ot a land-agent and a bailiff, who 
lost their lives faithfully in driving 
for rent. 








Tur examples of Virgil, of Tasso, 
and of Milton, sufficiently demon- 
strate the advantages of the connex- 
ion between learning and poetry ; 
but of all poetry, to religious poetry 
is learning most necessary. A cri- 
ticaster may probably think that it 
presents only fatal facilities. A cer- 
tain class of religious poetry may 
possess such facilities, which are fa- 
tal enough, both to the author and 
reader. ‘The class to which they 
appertain is that to which learning 
is not necessary, that which claims 
uneducated originality, and inspira- 
tion, though maudlin, which is un- 
derived. It is that class of pseudo- 
poetry which is produced by igno- 
rance, addressed to ignorance, and 
applauded by ignorance. Poetry 
originating in a state of factitious 
enthusiasm, or in a spirit of inter- 
ested hypocrisy, and sectarian cant. 
In fine, such poetry as The Omni- 
presence of the Deity contains—a 
work composed wholly of centos 
from evangelical writers, and the 
ravings of religious bedlamites, un- 
relieved by the least suggestion of 
philosophy, and unredeemed by any 
manifestation of piety or truth. 
Such is the religious poetry which 
presents the tempting facilities so 
strongly urged. And such as the 
poetry, such is the religion of which 
it isthe expression, The sects that 
affect this style of sentimental devo- 
tion, despise learning in their spirit- 
ual teachers, and prefer the unintel- 
ligible ravings of ignorant enthusi- 
asm. With such the profoundest 
ignorance is the mother of the truest 
devotion. ‘This is a very common 
idea with those who have never felt 
the infiuence, nor attained that per- 
fection of which the human under- 
standing is rendered capable by edu- 
cation. Religion, they think, is en- 
tirely independent of any acquire- 
ments of science, and incapable of 
receiving either elucidation or ag- 
grandisement from any of its specu- 
lative refinements. But it can be 
shown, that religion is likely to be 
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more approved, where its trath and 
nature are more sensibly perceived ; 
and better practised, where know- 
ledge has inculcated a stronger con- 
viction of its importance. From 
the long period which has elapsed 
since the first development of re- 
vealed religion to the world, the as- 
tonishing and lamentable revolu- 
tions which have taken place in the 
human mind ; from its progressive 
decay, with the downfall of civil and 
intellectual liberty ; itsfinal subju- 
gation and debasement under the 
despotism of papal ignorance and 
superstition ; until the almost extin- 
guished spark was fanned into a 
flame by the revival of literature, 
and gradually restored to its pristine 
brightness by a release from spiritu- 
al thraldom :—Religion, as it were, 
regenerated and propagated anew, 
stands in need of some proofs, if not 
of its indentity and truth, at least of 
its purity and perfection ; and must, 
therefore, present itself to the con- 
sideration of its professors in the 
present day, more particularly under 
a philosophical aspect. It is the 
business of philosophy to discover 
and authenticate the important truths 
of religion. To the attainment of 
this philosophy, learning is absolute- 
ly indispensable. Without learning, 
the religious “man cannot satisly 
himself concerning the sacred ora- 
cle, which he is to regard as the 
confirmer of his hopes, the certain 
guide in that narrow way which 
shall lead him to happiness. With- 
out learning, he cannot collect and 
examine the external evidences of 
its authenticity. Without learning, 
he cannot explore and discover the 
internal marks of sacred truth. And 
when, with the most patient and per- 
severing labor, the inquirer shall 
have traced this religion through its 
promulgation, its dispersion, its per- 
secutions, its debasement and de- 
cline, its night, its dawning, until it 
again reached the splendor of noon- 
day ; when, in conjunction with 
these events, he shall have ebserv- 
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ed the equally alarming violations 
and pollutions which attended the 
sacred record itself; has seen it 
disguised and mutilated by the sur- 
reptitious interpolations, or wanton 
omissions, of polemic theologists, 
and the sense perverted and abused 
by the disputatious cavils of arro- 
gant and supercilious schoolmen, 
where ignorance and want of can- 
dor, self-conceit and intemperance 
directed their inquiries, enslaved 
their opinions, and depraved their 
judgments ; when he has perceiv- 
ed it almost lost to mankind by the 
ignorance and superstition of papal 
priestcraft ; when he shall have at- 
tended it through its more cheering 
progress on the reviy =! of learning,— 
after reason, so long captive and 
confined within the fetters of monk- 
ish tyranny, again awoke to free- 
dom and unrestrained exertion ; 
when he shall have beheld its purity 
recovered, and its mutilated text re- 
stored; have known the labors 
which marked the liie of a Wickliffe 
and a Luther, a Cranmer and a La- 
timer—he then oniy will be able to 
comprehend what infinite labor, 
what patient perseverance, what sci- 
ence, and what learning, are con- 
nected with the philosophy of reli- 
gion ; what attainments are neces- 
sary to be possessed, what talents ex- 
erted, in so wide a field, so intri- 
cate a maze of inquiry. 

To human learning mankind has 
been indebted for a second revela- 
tion ; it was the instrument appoint- 
ed by providence, by which a se- 
cond time the light of the gospel was 
enkindled, and which has shone 
forth to this our day. It was when 
Jearning emitted its rays from the 
obscurity of the dark ages, that Lu- 
ther, giant-like, arose from the gene- 
ral slumber, and restored to asto- 
nished Europe the gospel in its origi- 
nal character of purity and perfec- 
tion. And have we not reason to 
expect that when science and learn- 
ing shall cease to be cultivated, the 
sun of our righteousness will again 
set in darkness, and sink in the 


ocean of ignorance and supersti- 
tion ? 

When reason was clouded by pre- 
judice, and the understanding dark- 
ened by ignorance, the exertion of 
the divine power in miracles, or im- 
mediate fulfilment of familiar and 
long-expected prophecies, could 
alone be sufficient to establish the 
divine authority of the Christian re- 
ligion. But when education and 
science have matured the under- 
standing, and reason has discovered 
and felt the strength of its powers, 
it then wanders forth secure, in the 
labyrinths of inquiry—can trace 
the nature and attributes of the Dei- 
ty in the perfection of his works: 
from observing its own freedom to 
will and do what is good, can dis- 
cover its own deficiency in the puri- 
ty of his sight, and, from the prin- 
ciples of natural justice, infer the 
punishment which such a defection 
from duty deserves, and the need of 
expiatory services. From these and 
similar modes of reasoning, and an 
inability to arrive at any certainty, 
it at length perceives'the want of 
some supernatural communication ; 
and when, by means of the same 
faculties, it shall have investigated 
and approved of the dispensation of- 
fered, and been satisfied of its au- 
thenticity, its purity, and perfection, 
from such internal and convincing 
proofs of reason, the soul becomes 
enabled to render to God the ac- 
ceptable homage of faith in his 
promises, and the merits of his Son ; 
of faith, not merely assenting, but 
quick and lively,—productive of all 
that benevolence and good will to 
mankind, for which the advent of 
the Saviour was proclaimed to the 
world. 

Religious poetry, in this age of 
the world, should take this high 
point of philosophical endeavor. If 
learning be so necessary to the re- 
ligionist, more especially is it ne- 
cessary’to the reiigious poet. For 
every poct is an enthusiast. The 
ignorant enthusiast acts from the 
dictates of internal conviction, aad 
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his internal convictions proceed (at 
least according to his own ideas) 
from the knowledge of truth ; but 
here he stops ; he inquires no fur- 
ther, either how he came by them, 
or how far they are consistent with, 
or contrary to the great laws of na- 
tural reason and justice. His con- 
victions, therefore, arise from no 
certain authority, nor are they con- 
firmed by the decisions of cool and 
dispassionate judgment. By what 
motives his conduct may be direct- 
ed is left tothe doubttul operations 
of prejudice or passion; and by 
what argumenss defended, to the 
blind and partial system of inward 
feeling. Like the madman, who 
reasons right from wrong principles, 
he also takes for granted the truth 
ot certain principles, of which his 
mind, neither enlightened by sci- 
ence, nor strengthened by learning, 
is unable to detect the error, or, if 
detected, remove ; and on these 
he acts with all the impetuosity, 
and often real fortitude, which the 
occasions may demand, The poor 
man who fancies himself a king, 
eud acts with the dignity which he 
is conscious should be attached to 
such a station, calls forth, indeed, 
more pity, but excites far less appre- 
hension. To preserve the religious 
poet from this madness, and to pre- 
vent him from making others mad 
also, learning and science are indis- 
pensably necessary. 

Klopstock looked on the art 
which he had adopted as one of sa- 
cred origin, and appears, with a 
truly Miltonic spirit, to have culti- 
vated his faculties as a religious du- 
ty. Poetry he made the business 
of his life, and was not ashamed of 
it ; indeed, he was anxious, at the 
outset of his career, to make it, if 
possible, his only business; and 
this is the true secret of excellence 
ina poet. He loved his art—for 
itself alone. He valued it not for 
any extrinsic reward, (if we except 








the sublime recompense of love and 
friendship, which, however, are not 
external guerdons, but matters of 
the heart within,) but for the per- 
sonal satisiaction which it was ca- 
peble of affording to his own mind 
and feelings—for the honor which it 
could procure him from the great 
and good ; and, above all, for the 
glory which would thereby accrue 
to his country. 

With no less worthy aims than 
these, should the poet, who is seli- 
citous of genuine happiness, adopt 
the practice of the divinest of all 
arts. To give breath to that aspi- 
ration after those purer, lovelier, 
mightier, and sublime attributes of 
being, of whica the germs are en- 
folded in the energies of this pre- 
sent life—to develope the processes 
of nature, and the antagonism of 
spirit, and to manifest those powers 
of growth and perfectibility, which 
are the instincts of the human soul, ' 
is a task of no vulgar attainment, 
and not at all to be reached by one 
who would make a trade of his in- 
spiration, and set his feelings up to 
sale. In success from these sources 
of worldly prosperity, he may be 
disappointed ; but the genius which 
looks to the more certain sources of 
success—in the increasing life of 
the eternal soul, the awakened and 
ever more awakening might of the 
indefatigable imagination, the heigh- 
tened and ever more majestic sta- 
ture of the immortal mind—shall find 
its reward in its own progression, 
in its union with universal being, ¢s 
sympathy with unearthly intelli- 
gence, and its anticipation of those 
excelling states of power and glory, 
and beauty and blessedness, where- 
of the promise is the food of faith, 
which are themselves the objects. of 
hope, and shall only be realized in 
the full development of the ener- 
gies and activities of imperishable 
love. 











THE UNEARTHLY WITNESS. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Sir,—With regard tothe story which 
has reached you of the late conster- 
nation caused at Castle Gower, by 
the return of William Tibbers from 
the grave, and the events following 
on that phenomenon, I am without 
doubt enabled to write you at great 
length. And if a man is allowed to 
take the evidence of his own senses, 
I am entitled to vouch for the truth 
of a part of my narrative. 

You knew Mr. William Tibbers, 
at least I remember of your having 
met with him. He was a man of 
that specious cast, of that calm rea- 
soning demeanor, that he bad great 
influence with all the gentlemen of 
the county, and could have carried 
any public measure almost that he 
pleased among them, so purely dis- 
interested did all his motives and 
arguments appear. He was em- 
ployed by them all, as a factor, a 
valuator, a land-letter, and an um- 
pire in all debates. And then such 
general satisfaction he gave in all 
cases. O, there was no man like 
old Willie Tibbers ! He was quite 
a public benefit to the country, and 
a credit to the class to which he 
belonged. 

So far, so well. This was the 
opinion of the gentlemen concerning 
him, at least of all, save one or two, 
and their shakes of the head, and 
hems and haws, were quite drowned 
in the general buzz of approbation, 
But the sentiments of the common 
people relating to him differed wide- 
ly from those of their superiors. 
They detested him; accounting 
him a hollow-hearted deceitful per- 
son; an extortioner, and one who 
stuck at no means, provided he 
could attain his own selfish pur- 
poses. They even accused him of 
some of the worst and most flagrant 
of crimes heard of among men ; and 
I have heard them say they could 
prove them. This may, however, 
have originated in the violence of 
their prejudices ; but there is one 
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thing I know, and there is no worse 
mark of a man—he was abhorred 
by his servants, and I do not think 
one of them would ever have staid a 
second season with him for double 
wages. Such was the man, of 
whose fate you are pleased to in- 
quire, and of whose singular des- 
tinies I am now to give you an ac- 
count. * 

When the good Sir John died, 
Mr. Tibbers was chosen by the re- 
latives as acting trustee or factor, 
on the estate of which he got his 
will, for the young baronet was 
abroad in the army ; and the rest of 
the trustees, knowing the late Sir 
John’s embarrassments, cared not 
to trouble their heads much about 
it. And, in short, after an alterca- 
tion of six or seven years, between 
the young laird and the old factor, 
the estate was declared bankrupt, 
and sold, and William Tibbers be- 
came the purchaser of the best part 
of it. The common people of our 
district made a terrible outery about 
this ; but the thing was not so ex- 
traordinary after all. It is rather a 
common occurrence for the factor 
to become the laird, and I know six 
or seven very prominent instances 
of it as having occurred in my own 
remembrance. 

But the young baronet was nei- 
ther to be holden nor bound. He 
came home in a great rage to ex- 
pose the factor and get him hanged, 
and reverse all the sales of his fa- 
ther’s property. As a pre'ude to 
this bold undertaking, he sur moned 
a meeting of the friends and trus- 
tees of the family, before whom 
compeared the calm and specious 
William Tibbers. But the fury, 
the extravagance, and the utter de- 
fiance contained in the young sol- 
dier’s accusations, had no weight. 
when laid in the balance against 
the calm and strong reasoning of 
Tibbers, who concluded every state- 
ment by regretting, with tears, that 











the case was so, but he made it 
plain to them that it could not be 
otherwise. The friends only smiled 
at the indignation of the young ba- 
. ronet; but acquitted, on every 
charge, their respected friend, Mr. 
Tibbers. This decision drove the 
young soldier beyond all bounds. 
Ie threatened his ruinator with the 
High Court of Justiciary, of which 
Tibbers highly approved. He 
threatened him with every sort of 
vengeance which it is possible for 
one to inflict on another ; and, final- 
ly, with a flogging every day when 
they met, until he should render 
him up his just rights. 

This last threat the soldier was 
not long in putting in execution, for 
no sooner had they left the court, 
than he began and gave him a good 
lashing with his hunting-whip, curs- 
ing him most potently all the while. 
Tibbers replied to all with a grin of 
despite, and these words, ‘ O, how 
sweetly you shall repent of this!” 
He flogged him afterwards at the 
market of our county town, and 
another time at church, or at least 
on the way from it; on both of 
shich times Tibbers resisted unto 
blood, which was fine diversion for 
the soldier, and made him double 
his stripes. 

The country gentlemen depre- 
cated these outrages in unmeasured 
terms, and said it was a shame to 
see an old man maltreated in that 
manner, and that this young bully 
ought to be legally restrained, for 
it did not behove that he should be 
suffered to come among them and 
take the law into his own hand. 
Some of them ventured to expostu- 
late with him, but he only sneered 
at them, and answered, that nobody 
knew how he had been used but 
himself, and that the old villain had 
not got one third of what he intend- 
ed for him as yet ; but he hoped he 
would live to see him hanged, that 
would be some comfort. 

The common people viewed the 
matter quite in a different light. 
They were grieved at the violence 
of the young baronet, who, for his 
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father’s sake, was their darling ; 
but it was for his own safety alone 
that they feared, for they were sure 
that Tibbers was studying some se- 
cret and consummate vengeance 
upon him. He never in his life, 
they said, bore a grudge at any 
one whom he did not ruin ; and yet 
the deed never appeared to proceed 
from him, and never had he got 
such cause of offence as from the 
young baronet. Their predictions 
were too soon fulfilled, though, in 
all probability, not in the way Tib- 
bers premeditated. At thistime an 
event happened, which seems to 
have changed the vantage ground 
of the parties in a very particular 
manner. 

Here there is a great hole in the 
ballad, as the old singers were wont 
to say. My narrative must grow 
contused, because the real events 
are not known to me, nor, as far as 
I can gather, to mortal man. All 
that was certainly known, is as fol- 
lows :— 

The soldier, who had been watch- 
ing his opportunity, nay, straining 
every nerve to discover something 
that would show the man in his true 
colors, now gained his purpose. 
He discovered him in some deadly 
crime, with full proof of its commis- 
sion; of this there is no doubt. 
But what that crime was, or whether 
committed at that time or on a for- 
mer day, I declare I know not. 
Reports were various and contra- 
dictory. It was said, and believed, 
that the young baronet got his cue 
from a man who had once been a 
servant with Tibbers, and that he 
followed it out with such persisten- 
cy, as to watch his enemy night 
and day till he made the discovery 
he wanted. I have examined this 
man oftener than once, and though 
he admits that “he has a sayan 
guid guess ” what the offence was 
with which the captain charged 
Tibbers, he will not so much as 
give a hint concerning it ; but, on 
the contrary, always try to mislead 
from one thing to another. This 
then is the first great blank in the 
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narrative, for I dare not even men- 
tion some of the reports that were 
current among the common people. 

But one day, as Tibbers was 
standing among his harvest work- 
ers, the young baronet and Mr. 
Alexander M‘Gill, a friend of his, 
and a relation of my own, came 
briskly up to him on foot. He, 
suspecting some new outrage, drew 
close to his work-people, and thus 
addressed his determined persecu- 
tor, “ You had better refrain from 
any of your mad pranks to-day, 
spark ; else, depend on it, I have 
those about me, will chastise you.” 

“JT don’t regard these a pin,” 
returned he ; “‘ but I am come to- 
day with a_ different intention, 
namely, to make you a full and 
final recompense for all the favors 
you have so liberally bestowed upon 
my late father and me.” 

“| have never done aught either 
to you or your father which the 
laws of my country will not support 
me in,” said he ; * and while I have 
the law on my side, I defy you, and 
will yet revisit all your outrages 
upon your head seven-fold,” 

“QO, it is a noble thing, the law 
of our country,” exclaimed the sol- 
dier ; “ it is that which protects the 
innocent against the fangs of the 
oppressor, and bestows the due 
awards of justice on the villain and 
the wretch. And now to that bless- 
ed and infallible establishment I 
cheerfully resign you, old fellow. 
I have you onthe hip now, and may 
honor blast my name if I do not fol- 
low up my advantage till I see you 
strapped like a worrying colley !” 

The young baronet then with a 
face of the most inveterate exulta- 
tion, stepped forward, and in an un- 
der voice informed Mr. Tibbers of 
something, appealing to M‘Gill as 
a witness, The old fellow drew 
himself up with a shiver that shook 
his whole frame ; his countenance 
changed into the blue and pallid 
hue of death, his jaws fell down, 
and his whole frame became rigid, 
and there he stood gazing on his 
accusers as if in the phrenzy of de- 
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spair, until the malignant turned on 
his heel, and desired his humbled 
enemy to go to dinner with what 
atomach he had. 

This scene was witnessed by 
twenty people, although none of 
them heard the accusation. Tib- 
bers spoke not a word ; his spirit 
shrunk within him like that of a 
man going to execution. He drew 
his cloak closer about him, and 
hasted home to his house, in which 
were none but his two daughters. 
When there, he threw himself upon 
the bed, and exclaimed, “ O, girls, 
I am ruined, I am ruined! I am 
gone! gone! gone! I am ruined 
and undone forever, and you are 
ruined and undone forever! We 
must fly from our country this night, 
this very night, or hide our faces 
where they can never be seen 
again! O death, death! I dare 
not cross your dark threshold of my 
own accord! And yet I would 
hide me in the depths of the grave.”’ 

In this way he continued raving 
on till towards the evening, and, as 
the girls declared afterwards, would 
tell them nothing, save taet they 
were all three undone, At night 
he sent express for his attorney, 
who had conducted all his legal bu- 
siness, knew his parents, and was 
suspected to be even a greater vil- 
lain than himself. The two con- 
sulted together the whole night, 
counted over a great deal of money, 
and early the next morning set off 
for the county town. The young 
baronet and Mr. M‘Gill followed 
some hours after, as ‘Tibbers well 
knew they would, to deliver him up 
into the hands of justice. But he 
was beforehand with them for that 
day, for when they arrived none of 
the functionaries were to be found, 
and nothing could be done. 

Tibbers must now have been put 
to his last shift ; for it was perceived, 
that when the two gentlemen went 
up to the sheriff’s house, that Tib- 
bers was watching them; and as 
they returned disappointed, he im- 
mediately made up to them and de- 
sired to speak with them, At first, 











they looked at him with disdain, 
mixed with abhorrence, as men 
look upon a reptile ; but on hearing 
what he said, they retired with him 
into an angle of the church which 
stands in the middle of the main 
street, where all the three stood de- 
bating for nearly an hour. There 
were hundreds of eyes saw 
this ; for it was market-day, and all 
their motions were well-remembered 
afterwards. They were manifestly 
entering into some agreement, for it 
was noted that the fiery and impa- 
tient soldier, after turning several 
times on his heel, as if to go away, 
at length held out his hand to Tib- 
bers, which the latter, after a good 
deal of hesitation, struck, as people 
do on concluding a bargain. They 
went through the same motion a se- 
cond and a third time, and then it 
appeared that the agreement was 
settled, for all the three went away 
together towards the river which 
runs not above two bowshots from 
the spot where they were standing. 
They were seen to go all three into 
a boat by some people who were at 
that instant crossing the ferry to 
the market. The boat had a sail, 
and was managed by two seamen 
whom none of the party knew, and 
she immediately bore down the ri- 
ver before the wind. 

I have been the more minute in 
these particulars, because they are 
the only ones known on which posi- 
tive conjectures could be ground- 
ed. It was judged probable by 


those who witnessed the transac- 


tion, that, in order to get quit of 


the young man’s insolence and up- 
braidings, Tibbers might have prof- 
fered him a good part of his father’s 
estate again, in order to enjoy the 
rest in tranquillity. But then these 
people knew nothing of the hideous 
discovery made, and which it is 
quite manifest could not then, nor 
ever after, have been revealed. But 
what strengthened the people’s con- 
jecture most, was this. The she- 
riff was known to be that day down 
at the village on the quay, five 
miles below the town, taking evi- 
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dence on some disputed goods, 
and the greyhounds and terriers of 
the law along with him ; and it was 
thought that, in order to strike the 
iron while it was hot, the parties 
had gone down forthwith to have 
their agreement ratified. 

They did not, however, call either 
on the sheriff or any of the writers, 
nor has the young baronet or his 
friend ever been more heard of, ei- 
ther alive or dead, unto this day. 
Their horses remained at the hotel, 
which created some alarm ; but no 
person could perceive any danger 
to which the young gentleman could 
have been exposed. At what time 
Tibbers returned to his own house, 
was not known ; but it was nearly 
a week before he was discovered 
there, and then so frightfully altered 
was he in his appearance, that 
scarcely any person could have re- 
cognised him for the same man, 
He had, moreover, a number of 
wounds upon him. Strong suspi- 
cions were raised against him. The 
commen people were clamorous bc- 
yond measure; and the conse- 
quence was, that he was seized and 
examined, but nothing could be 
made out against him to warrant his 
commitment. In his declaration, 
he stated, that he had bribed the 
young man with almost every far- 
thing he himself was worth, to go 
once more abroad, and not return 
to Scotland again during his (Mr. 
Tibbers’s) life, and that he had gone 
accordingly. He stated farther, 
that he had gone and seen him 
aboard before paying him the money, 
and that Alexander M‘Gill was with 
him when he left him ; whether he 
went abroad with him he cguld not 
tell ; but they had plenty of money 
to carry them both to any part of 
the known world. 

There was a plausibility in this 
statement, as there was in every 
statement that Tibbers made. Still 
it was far from being satisfactory to 
the friends of the young gentleman. 
He could neither tell the name of 
the ship nor the name of the cap- 
tain with whom they sailed, but pre 
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tended that they made choice of the 
vessel themselves ; and he took no 
heed io either the ship or the mas- 
ter. A reward was offered for the 
discovery of the two boatmen. They 
were never discovered ; and with 
this vague statement and suspicious 
detail of circumstances, people were 
obliged to rest satisfied for the pre- 
sent, presuming, that in the com- 
mon course of events, the darkest 
shades in which they were involved 
would be brought to light. 

They never have as yet been dis- 
closed by any of those common con- 
catenations of circumstances which 
so often add infallibly to the truth. 
But the hand of the Almighty, whose 
eye never either slumbers or sleeps, 
was manifestly extended to punish 
William Tibbers, though for what 
crime or crimes I dare not infer. The 
man became a terror to himself and 
to all who beheld him ; and certain- 
ly, if he was not haunted, as the 
people said, by a ghost, or some 
vengeful spirit, he was haunted by 
an evil conscience, whose persecu- 
tions were even more horrible to en- 
dure. There were two men hired 
to watch with him every night, and 
his cries during that season were 
often dreadfulto hear. ‘These men 
did sometimes speak of sayings that 
tended io criminate him, more ways 
than one; but the words of a per- 
son im that state of excitement, or 
rather derangement, no man can 
Jay hold of. By day he was com- 
posed, and walked about by himself, 
and sometimes made a point of at- 
tending to his secular concerns. 
But wherever he showed his face, 
all were struck with dumb amaze- 
ment, an indefinable feeling of ter- 
ror which words cannot describe. 
It was as if a cold tremor had seiz- 
ed on the vitals, and frozen up the 
genial currents of their souls. He 
was a Magur-missabub ; an alien 
in the walks of humanity, from 
whom the spirits of the living re- 
volted, and the spirits of the dead 
attached themselves. 

But one day it so happened that 
this man of horrors was missing, 


and could no where be found ; nor 
could any one be found who had 
seen him, save a crazy old woman, 
named Bessy Rieves, and of her 
account the keepers could make 
nothing. 

“ Did you see aught of our mas- 
ter going this way, Bessy ?” 

“Aye, aye! the dead tells nae 
tales, or there wad be plenty o’ news 
0’ Willie Tibbers, the day. There 
wad be asister an’ a daughter, a 
baronetfand a young gentleman, an’ 
a poor harmless gardener-lad into 
the bargain; a’ huddled out o’ 
sight to hide the crimes o’ ane! 
Aye, aye, the grave’s a good silen- 
cer for telltales, an’ a deposit for 
secrets that winna keep; but a 
voice may come frae the grave, an’ 
a lesson frae the depths of the sea 
to teach the sinner his errors. I 
saw Willie Tibbers ; an’ 1 saw a’ 
thae waitin’ onhim. He’sin braw 
companythe day! But he had bet- 
ter be in the lions’ den or on the 
mountains of the leopard. Aye, 
he had better hae been in the claws 
o the teegar than in yon bonny 
company. The pains o’ the body 
are naething, but it is an awtu’ 
thing to hae the soul sawn asunder ! 
Ye may gang up the hill an’ down 
the hill, ower the hill an’ roun’ the 
hill, but ye’ll never find the poor 
castaway that gate. Gang ye to 
M‘Arrow’s grave the night, and 
note the exact spot.that the moon 
rises at ; and when ye gang there 
ye will either find Willie Tibbers or 
ane unco like him.” 

The men took no notice of this 
raving, but continued the search ; 
and all the domestics and retainers 
of the family were soon scattered 
over the country, and sought till the 
next night, but found nothing. That 
night the words of daft Bessy came 
to be discussed, and some of those 
present judged it worth while to 
take a note of the place, which they 
did. But M‘Arrow’s grave being 
on the top of the little hill behind 
the manse that bears his name, the 
rising of the moon was so distant 


that they said Mr, Tibbers could 
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not, without wings, have traveled 
te that spot. Yet, incredible as it 
may appear te you, nearly about 
that spot was Tibbers’s body found, 
but so distorted and bloated that but 
for the clothes no one could have 
recognizedit. Irequest you to pay 
particular attention to this. About 
forty-six miles from his own house, 
in the county adjoining ours to the 
southward, and on the lands of Eas- 
ter Tulloch, there was a body found, 
which was clothed in Mr. Tibbers’s 
apparel from crown to toe ; but 
farther than this, no man could de- 
pose, or even say that there was a 
likeness between the body found and 
the one lost. However, the body 
was taken home and interred as the 
body of William Tibbers, and his 
two handsome daughters were de- 
clared joint heiresses of his proper- 
ty and great wealth. 

The astonishment that now reign- 
ed among the country people was 
extreme, and the saying of old Bet- 
ty Rieves caused the most amaze- 
ment of all; and it was averred, 
Without a dissentient voice, that spi- 
rits had carried off Willie Tibbers 
through the air, and tortured him 
to death, and strange lights were 
reported to have been seen that 
day he was lost ; but you may con- 
ceive how this amazement was mag- 
nified, when, immediately subse- 
quent to these alarms, it was confi- 
dently reported that the ghost of 
Tibbers walked, and had been seen 
and spoke with about his late habi- 
tation ! 

I never remember of any sensa- 
tion like the one that prevailed in 
our district at that period. I had 
lived to see the war come tc our 
doors, our chapel burnt, and our 
cattle driven off with impunity ; but 
the consternation then was not half 
So great as at the period of which 
iam writing. I preached against 
it, I prayed publicly that the Al- 
mighty would moderate it; yet I 
thought that all this only made mat- 
ters the worse. People actually 
left off their necessary labor, and 
gathered in crowds to gape, stare, 
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taik, end listen about ghosts, and 
of murdered people returning from 
the grave and the bottom of the sea, 
to which they had béen sunk with a 
hundred pounds weight of lead at 
every foot, to wreak the vengeance 
of God ox a monster of humanity. 

Matters now went all topsy-turvy 
at Castle-Gower together. The 
heir was lost—totally lost ; for he 
had never joined his regiment, nor 
been heard of at any part ; and the 
next heir of entail arrived from Low- 
er Canada to take possession of the 
titles and emclumeiats of the estate. 
The latter of these was much re- 
duced, for all the land had been of 
late sold, except the entailed part, 
and that was considerably burden- 
ed. But now that Tibbers was out 
of the way, he had great hopes of 
reducing the late sale, and recover- 
ing the whole of the family proper- 
ty. Accordingly, an action was 
raised against the heirs of the late 
Mr. Tibbers, who defended, and 
the cause was tried in the High 
Court of Justiciary, among the re- 
cords of which you will find it ; for 
I do not know the particulars, and 
can only define the feelings that 
prevailed here. 

Mr. Tibbers’s two daughters had 
retired to Edinburgh, to escape the 
confusion and terror that prevailed 
athome. They were amiable girls, 
and as much beloved by the com- 
mon people as their father was ha- 
ted. Onthe other hand, the up- 
start, Sir Thomas, as he now called 
himself, was a low-bred, vulgar, 
and disagreeable person, and was 
as much hated by the gentry as the 
commoners ; so that the feeling 
with us was wholly in favor of the 
two young ladies, and it is amazing 
what anxiety was manifested on their 
account. The people said they could 
not tell whether the defender’s late 
father had played false in his 
trusteeship or not. His employers 
had judged otherwise, and, at all 
events, the lovely and innocent 
young girls had no hand in his guilt, 
but had been tyrannized over all 
their lives, All parties, however, 
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agreed in this, that if Johnie Gas- 
kirk, who had acted as attorney 
for Mr. Tibbers all his lifetime, and 
knew of every transaction, stood as 
true to the cause of the daughters 
as he had always done to that of 
the father, they were invincible ; but 
if he was bribed to take the other 
side, all was lost, and of this every 
one saw the danger ; for the other 
party had been dangling with him 
and consulting lim. 

What side Johnie Gaskirk had 
resolved to take, will never be 
known. Probably the one _ that 
paid him best, had not an incident 
happened that turned the scale in 
faver of his old employer. I know 
nothing about law, or law terms, 
and the less, perhaps, the better. 
But the success of the plea turned 
eventually on the want of a dupli- 
cate of a disposition, The pursu- 
ers denied the possession of it, ar- 
guing, that the cne produced by the 
of the defenders was a for- 
gery, and the latter could find no 
proof of its delivery. Three times 
there were cunning men despatched 
all the way from Edinburgh to our 
town, 145 miles, to consult 
skirk, but neither of the 
partics were much the wiser. 

Gne night, however, as Johnie 
Was sitting alone in his office with 
all the late Mr. Tibbers’s papers be- 
fore him, comparing dates, and tak- 
ing notes, who should enter but Mr. 
Tibbers himself, and that in a guise 
which would have struck any man 
dead, save Johnie Gaskirk, who 
seems to have had nerves of steel. 
3ut be it considered that this fright- 
ful apparition opened the door of 
the office and came in like another 
man. It was dressed in the deceas- 
ed’s every-day suit, the same in 
which the corpse had been found, 


counsel 


‘ 
county 


Johnic Ga 


but its features were what Johnie 
called “ unco gast !” 
“Lord preserve us! Mr. Tib- 


bers !”’ said Johnie. 

“ Amen ! if you be honest,” said 
the apparition, ‘standing straight up 
with his back to the door, and its 
eyes turned on the floor. 
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“ Honest, sir ?”’ said Johnie Gas- 
kirk, hesitating. “ Ye ken the folks 
said that neither you nor I were very 
singular for honesty. But God be 
wi’ us, Mr. Tibbers, we thought 
you had been dead, but it seems you 
have been only in hiding.” 

“Only in hiding,” responded the 
figure. 

x Aye, aye! Ye war ay a queer 
mana’ your days, an’ had queer 
gates,”’ said Johnie. “ But this is 
the strangest manoover of a’. This 
alters the case very materially.” 

“Yes, in so far as that, if you 
dare to pursue your present plans, 
I'll hang you ;” said the apparition. 
“That duplicate—Dare you for 
your neck, for you never set your 
soul at a farthing’s value, deny the 
subscribing and delivery of that pa- 
per in this office ? ” 

“A man may be allowed to for- 
get athing, ye ken, sir,” said Johnie. 
* And truly, though I think it na- 
tural that there should have been a 
duplicate, else the transaction wasna 
worth a doit ; yet I canna say that 
I remember aught about it.”’ 

“You do, you dog. It was signed 
by you and James Anderson, now 
in Sentrevs, and given to Mr. Bail- 
lie, who now thinks proper to deny 
it, and who has likely put it out of 
the way. But your three oaths 
will prove its existence. If you 
shuffie and decline doing this, I will 
first hang you, and then produce 
the paper in court to the proper au- 
thorities.” 

Having said this, the stern and 
haggard figure of William Tibbers 
withdrew, and left his little attorney 
in an indescribable state. He de- 
clared till his death that he was not 
frightened, believing it to be the 
real William Tibbers, but that he 
was awfully confused and stupid. 
When he learned, a few minutes 
thereafter, that the street door had 
never been opened nor unbolted, 
then did his flesh begin to creep, 
his hairs to stand on end, and he 
knew not what to think. The first 
idea that then struck him, was that 
the hideous figure was concealed in 
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his own house, an inmate of whose 
vicinity he little approved. 

The ghost of Tibbers, or himself, 
continued frequently to be seen ; 
for, till this day, I cannot calculate 
with certainty whether it was the 
one orthe other. I certainly would 
have judged it to have been an ap- 
parition, had it not been for the 
most extraordinary scene that ever 
was witnessed in this or any other 
country ; and of which I myself 
was an ear and eye witness, and 
even that was no decisive proof ei- 
ther ways.—It was as follows : 

There were some official men sent 
from Edinburgh to take a precogni- 
tion relating to facts before our she- 
riff, to save expenses to the liti- 
gants. Fifty or sixty were summon- 
ed that day, but in fact the main evi- 
dence depended on the statement of 
Johnie Gaskirk, and it being that 
day quite the reverse of all his for- 
mer statements, and decisive in 
behalf of the Misses Tibbers, the 
deputy advocate and the sheriff got 
both into a high fever at his incon- 
sistency, and persisted in knowing 
trom whence he had got his new 
light ; insomuch, that after a great 
deal of sharp recrimination, Johnie 
was obliged to tell them flatly that 
he had it from very good authority 
—from Mr. Tibbers himself! They 
asked him if it was from his ghost : 
he said he could not tell ; he took 
it for himself at the time. He 
came into his office and conversed 
with him, and brought facts clearly 
to his remembrance, 

The sheriff and his compeers 
laughed Johnie Gaskirk to scorn ; 
and the pursuers’ counsel said they 
would have none of his dreamy evi- 
dence related at second-hand. If 
the said William Tibbers had any- 
thing of that sort to communicate, 
he must come into court |-imself, 
or answer by his deputy from the 
other world, The sheriff acquiesced, 
and granted rule, half out of 
spite at the equivocation of Johnie 
Gaskirk. The counsel wrote out 
the summons, of the words of which 
I have an indistinct recollection, 
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weening them at the time a little 
blasphemous. The name was three 
times called in court by the proper 
officer, who then read the summons 


aloud. “In the name of God and 
the King, we their liege subjects 


and law{ul officers, warn, summon, 
and charge you, William Tibbers 
to appear here in court, either in 
your own person or by proxy, to 
answer upon oath suc h questions as 
may be asked of you.’ 

The man had scarce done bawl- 
ing or the crowded assembly with 
laughing at the ludicrous nature of 
the summons, nor had a single re- 
mark been made, save one by 
Johnie Gaskirk, w ho was just say- 
ing to the sheriff, “ Ods, sir, ye had 
better hae letten him alane. He 
was never muckle to lippen to a’ 
his days, and he’s less sac now than 
ever.” 

Ere this sentence was half said, 
Tibbers stepped into the witnesses’ 
bench ! But such a sight may hu- 
man eyes never again look on. No 
corpse risen from the vaults of a 
charnel house—no departed spirit 
returning from the valley of terrors, 
could present a form or a look so 


appalling. It is impossible to de- 
scribe it. A shuddering howl of 


terror pealed through the house. 
The sheriff, who was well acquaint- 
ed with Tibbers, flung himself from 
his seat, arid on his hands and knees 
escaped by the private door, while 
the incorrigible Johnic Gaskirk 
called to him to stay and take the 
witness’s evidence, 

A scene now ensued, the recol- 
lection of which still makes my 
heart cold. The court-room of our 
old town-house is ample, but iil- 
lighted. It was built in days of 
old, for a counsel chamber to the 
kings of Scotland. The entry is 
dark and narrow, and from the mid- 
dle of this entry a stair as dark and 
narrow leads to what is still termed 
the ladies’ gallery. The house was 


crowded, and the moment the hor- 
rid figure made its appearance, the 
assembly made one simultaneous 
rush to gain the door. 


They were 
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instantly heaped above each other to 
suffocation. Yells and cries of 
murder! resounded from every 
quarter. The rush from the stair 
quite overwhelmed those beneath, 
and trode them to death. Such 
scenes have been often witnessed, 
but never by me; and when the 
ominous cause was taken into con- 
sideration, it was a most impressive 
and judgment-looking catastrophe. 
The one half of that numerous as- 
sembly were wounded or maimed, 
many of them for life, and nine 
were killed outright, so that it was 
with us a season of lamentation, 
of mourning, and great wo! 

From that hour forth, the appari- 
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tion of William Tibbers was no 
more seen on earth, that ever I 
heard of. But it was the general 
impression that it was the devil who 
appeared that day in court, and 
wreaked such vengeance on the 
simple and credulous natives. Wil- 
liam Tibbers was indeed a Samson 
to us, for at this his last appearance 
he did us more evil than all the rest 
of his life. His daughters gained 
the property, but I cannot say they 
ever enjoyed it. The old adage 
seems to be realized in their case, 
that “‘a narrow gathering gets ay a 
wide scattering,” for their great 
wealth appears to be melting away 
like snow from the dike.* 





FIRST ATTEMPTS TO COLONISE FLORIDA. 


From “ The History and Topogra- 
phy of the United States,” the first 
part of which has been brought for- 
ward in a handsome style by seve- 
ral enterprising publishers in Eng- 
land and America, we select the 
following description of the attempts 
made by the French Protestants, 
soon after the middle of the six- 
teenth century, to colonise Florida. 

“We must now advert to some 
of the most interesting but lamenta- 
ble events that the history of colo- 
nisation affords, in which the deadly 
poison of religious bigotry was deep- 
ly intermingled with the hostility 
excited by commercial jealousy. 
The decided indications of a violent 
spirit of persecution, on the part of 
the Catholic priesthood of France, 
induced the brave Coligny to make 
an experiment, which might have 
issued in the provision of a safe re- 
treat for a considerable portion of 
the oppressed Protestants. He 
formed a party of Huguenots, among 
whom were several of high respect- 
ability, who sailed under the com- 


mand of Ribault, an officer of con- 
siderable spirit, with the intention 
of colonising Florida. After a fa- 
vorable voyage, he arrived at the 
entrance of a river, which he called 
May, from the month in which he 
reached the coast. He here erected 
a fort, and then imprudently sailed 
for France, to bring out a reinforce- 
ment. Albert, to whom he dele- 
gated his authority during his ab- 
sence, appears to have been both 
unworthy and incompetent for so 
important a situation. From his ex- 
treme severity and ill-management, 
the colonists formed an inveterate 
hatred against him, which termi- 
nated in his death. In the excite- 
ment of internal dissensions the set- 
tlers had paid little or no attention 
to the production of food, and were 
compelled, after exhausting nearly 
all their stores, to make the despe- 
rate attempt of recrossing the At- 
Jantic with the small remainder of 
their provisions. Being detained 
by a calm, they had commenced 
preying upon one another, when 





* The date of the above letter is 1749, and is supposed to have been written by the Rev. R. 
Walker, of the Episcopal communion, to a brother in office. If so, it must have been from 


some chapel in Morayshire, for undoubtedly Elgin must be the county town alluded to, 


The 


distance from Edinburgh ; the ancient town house in the middle of the street, with the village 
and quay, five miles down the river; all these, with other coinciding circumstances, fully war- 
rant such a supposition. The original letter is directed to the Rev. J--—— S— 
bluns Close, Edinburgh. 
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they were providentially delivered 
from their unhappy condition by an 
English vessel, which conveyed 
them to their own country. During 
the abode of these unfortunate men 
in Florida, Coligny had been so 
deeply engaged in the dissension at 
home, which had ripened into an 
open rupture and a civil war, that 
he was prevented from sending his 
intended reinforcement ; but no 
sooner had peace been concluded, 
than he despatched a fresh expedi- 
tion, under M. René Laudonniére, 
who arrived in the river May on 
the 25th of June, 1564. After sail- 
ing northward about ten leagues, he 
returned to the May, and erected a 
fort, which, in honor of his sove- 
reign, he styled Fort Caroline. He 
proved, however, inadequate to the 
difficult task of presiding over a 
number of spirited young men, in a 
state of great excitement from the 
disappointment of their expectations, 
which had dwelt upon the prospect 
of golden harvests and unbounded 
wealth. Plots were formed against 
his life, and he was on the point of 
leaving, with the remains of his 
colony, for Europe, when a new ex- 
pedition, under the command of Ri- 
bault, entered the river. That offi- 
cer superseded Laudonniére, only, 
however, to experience still more 
melancholy disasters. Scarcely a 
week had passed after his arrival, 
when eight Spanish ships were seen 
in the same river, where several of 
the largest French vessels were ly- 
ing at anchor. As the Spanish 
fleet made towards them, the French 
cut their cables, and put out to sea. 
Although they were fired upon and 
pursued, they escaped ; but, finding 
that their enemies had landed on 
the shores of the river Dolphin, 
about eight leagues distant, they 
returned to the May. Ribault now 
called a council at Fort Caroline, 
which decided that they ought to 
strengthen the fort with all possible 
diligence, and be prepared for the 
enemy. He was himself, however, 
of a different opinion. Apprehen- 


sive of the defection of the friendly 
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and auxiliary natives, if they should 
discover that, at the first approach 
of the Spaniards, they should con- 
fine themselves to their camp and 
fortifications, he judged it best to 
proceed against the enemy at once, 
before they should collect their 
forces and construct a fortification 
in their vicinity. To strengthen 
this view, he produced a letter from 
Admiral Coligny, containing these 
words : ‘ While I was sealing this 
letter, I received certain advice 
that Don Pedro Menendez is de- 
parting from Spain, to go to the 
coast of New France. See that 
you suffer him not to encroach upon 
you, and that you do not encroach 
upon him.’ It was, indeed, the 
fleet of Menendez, which had just 
arrived on the coast, and given the 
alarm. Philip II. had given him 
the command of a fleet and an army, 
with full power to drive the Hugue- 
nots out of Florida, and settle it 
with Catholics. Fixed in his pur- 
pose, Ribault instantly took all the 
best of his men at Fort Caroline, 
and set sail in pursuit of the Spa- 
nish fleet, leaving Laudonniére in 
charge of the fort, without any ade- 
quate means of defence. Most un- 
fortunately he was overtaken by a 
tremendous storm, which destroyed 
all the vessels, the men only escap- 
ing. Menendez now began to con- 
sider what advantage he could take 
of this state of affairs. It appeared 
to him, that, by pushing across the 
country, he would have every 
chance of reaching the fort before 
circumstances would admit of Ri- 
bault’s return. He set forth imme- 
diately with five hundred of his best 
troops, and, after overcoming the 
formidable obstacles of swamps 
swelled by torrents of rain, on the 
evening of the fourth day arrived 
within view of the fort. At day- 
break, Menendez mounted the hill, 
and saw no appearance of any 
watch, and before Laudonniére 
could muster his little garrison, the 
Spaniards had rusied in, and begun 
an indiscriminate massacre of men, 
women, and children. Laudonniére, 
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though worn down with sickness, 
escaped from the fort with about 
twenty others, who concealed them- 
selves in the woods. In this extre- 
mity, six of them ventured to throw 
themselves on the mercy of the 
Spaniards ; but they were cruelly 
massacred in sight of their compa- 
nions. lLaudonniére, seeing no 
way of escape but by getting over 
the marshes to the ships at the 
mouth of the river, led the way, and 
several of his men followed him 
through the swamp into the water. 
Unable to proceed, he sent two of 
them, who could swim well, to the 
ships for help. At length he was 
carried on board of a French shal- 
lop, which was in search of them, 
and, having picked up the remaining 
fugitives, who were concealed 
among the reeds, carried them to a 
little ship at the mouth of the river. 
In this they undertook to reach 
their native country. On their voy- 
age they encountered want, cold, 
hunger, and thirst, but they ulti- 
mately entered, ia a miserable 
state, the port of Bristol, where 
they met a hospitable reception. 
A more tragic end awaited Ribault ; 
all his vessels were dashed to pieces 
(as we have before observed) in the 
tempest, which lasted some days. 
With great difficulty the crews 
succeeded in reaching the shore, 
and directed their steps towards the 
fort. Atier a toilsome journey, of 
nine days through a rugged country, 
what was their amazement and 
grief to find the fort in the hands of 
the inveterate enemies, alike of 
their enterprise and their faith! 
Many of them were for enduring 
the worst extremity, rather than fall 
into the hands of the Spaniards ; 
but Ribault, judging their situation 
otherwise wholly desperate, deter- 
mined to open a treaty with Menen- 
dez, who received them in the most 
courteous manner, and pledged him- 
self, on the faith of a soldier and a 
gent/eman, that they should be well 
treated, and sent back to their 
country. Upon this pledge, the 
French deliyered up their arms ; 
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but when they were all assembled 
on a plain in front of the castle, 
Menendez, with his sword, drew a 
line round them on the sand, and 
then ordered his troops to fall on 
and make an indiscriminate massa- 
cre. The bodies were not only 
covered with repeated wounds, but 
cut in pieces, and treated with the 
most shocking indignities. A num- 
ber of the mangled limbs of the vic- 
tims were then suspended to a tree, 
to which was attached the following 
inscription :—‘ Not because they 
are Frenchmen, but because they 
are heretics and enemies of God,’ 
When intelligence of this barbarous 
massacre reached France, it excited 
an almost universal feeling of grief 
and rage, and inspired a desire for 
vengeance of corresponding inten- 
sity. Though Charles IX. was 
invoked in vain, by the prayers of 
fifteen hundred widows and orphans, 
to require of the Spanish monarch 
that justice should be awarded 
against his murderous subjects, 
there was in the nation itself an 
energy which provided 77 avenger, 
Dominique de Gourgues determin- 
ed to devote himself, his fortune, 
and his whole being, to the achieve- 
ment of some signal and terrible re- 
tribution. He found means to equip 
three small vessels, and to put on 
board of them eighty sailors, and 
one hundred and fifty troops. Hay- 
ing crossed the Atlantic, he sailed 
along the coast of Florida, and 
landed at a river about fifteen 
leagues distance from the May. 
The Spaniards, to the number of 
four hundred, were well fortified, 
principally at the great fort, begun 
by the French, and afterwards re- 
paired by themselves. Two leagues 
lower towards the river’s mouth, 
they had made two smaller forts, 
which were defended by a hundred 
and twenty soldiers, well supplied 
with artillery and ammunition, 
Gourgues, though informed of their 
strength, proceeded resolutely for- 
ward, and, with the assistance of 
the natives, made a vigorous and 
desperate assault. Of sixty Spa- 
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niards in the first fort, there escaped 
but fifteen ; and all in the second 
fort were slain. After a company 
of Spaniards, sallying out from the 
third fort, had been intercepted and 
killed on the spot, this last fortress 
was easily taken. All the surviving 
Spaniards were led away prisoners, 
with the fifteen who escaped the 
massacre at the first fort ; and, after 
having been shown the injury that 
they had done to the French nation, 
were hung on the boughs of the 
same trees on which the French- 
men had been previously suspended. 
Gourgues, in retaliation for the 
label Menendez had attached to 
the bodies of the French, placed 
over the corpses of the Spaniards 
the following declaration :—‘I do 
not this as to Spaniards, nor as to 
mariners, but as to traitors, robbers, 
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and murderers.’ 


Having rased the 
three forts, he hastened his prepa- 
ration to return ; and on the 3d of 
May embarked all that was valua- 
ble in the forts, and set sail for La 


Rochelle, In that Protestant capi- 
tal he was received with the loud- 
est acclamations. At Bordeaux 
these were reiterated, and he was 
advised to proceed to Paris, where, 
however, he met with a very differ- 
eat reception. Philip had already 
an embassy demanding his head, 
which Charles and Catherine were 
not disinclined to give, and had 
aken steps for bringing him to 
trial ; but they found the measure so 
excessively unpopular that they were 
obliged to allow him to retire into 
Normandy. Subsequently he regain- 
ed royal favor, and found employ- 
ment in the service of his country.” 
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Upow yon dial-stone 

Behold the shade of Time, 
Forever circling, on and on, 

in silence more sztime 
Than if the thunders of the spheres 
Peal’d forth its march to mortal ears. 


It metes us hour by hour, 
Doles out our little span, 
Reveals a Presence and a Power 
Felt and confess’d by man ;— 
The drop of moments, day by day, 
That rocks of ages wear away. 


Wov'n by a hand unseen, 
Upon that stone survey 
A robe of dark-sepulchral green, 
The mantle of decay,— 
The fold of chill Oblivion’s pall, 
That falleth with yon shadow’s fall, 


Day is the time for toil; 
Night balms the weary breast ; 
Stars have their vigils, seas awhile 
Will sink to peaceful rest : 
But round and round the shadow creeps 
Gf that which slumbers not—nor sleeps ! 


Efiacing all that’s fair,— 

Hushing the voice of mirth 
Into the silence of de spair 

Around the lonesome hearth— 
And training ivy garlands green 
O’er the once gay and social scene. 


In beanty fading fast, 
Its silent trace appears,— 
And—where, a phantom of the past 
Dim in the mists of years,— 
Gleams 'Tadimor o'er Oblivion’s waves, 
Like wrecks above their ocean graves— 


Before the ceaseless shade 
That round the world doth sail— 
Its towers and temples bow the head— 
The pyramids look pale : 
The festal halls grow hush'’d and cold, 
The everlasting hills wax old. 


Coeval wiih the sun 
Its silent course began— 
And sill its phantom race shall run, 
Till worlds with age grow wan ;— 
Till Darkness spread her funeral pall, 
And one vast shadow circle all. 
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No sooner was the hatchment mount- 
ed over the portico of Beechwood 
Hall, announcing that its late pro- 
prietor, Sir John Denyers, was 
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dead, and that his widow had suec- 
ceeded to the splendid mansion and 
broad lands, than it was hailed, as 
the signal for attack, by all the un< 
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married men within a circumfe- 
rence of twenty miles. They flock- 
ed to her by scores, arrayed in the 
mourning cloak of condolence, en- 
deavoring to smuggle in their love 
under the disguise of sympathy. 
Her lawyer, a hale bachelor of six- 
ty, requested she would do him the 
honor to consider him less in the 
light of a professional adviser than 
a friend zealous for her interests, 
and would fain have presented her 
with a title to his services in his 
shriveled hand: but he had al- 
ready given her a surfeit of parch- 
ment ; and the man of law disco- 
vered that, although his suit had fre- 
quently been successful in those 
courts where the presiding goddess 
is represented to be blind, it was 
quite another thing to plead his 
cause before a woman with her eyes 
open. In fact, ere she had worn 
the weeds of widowhood for six 
weeks, her paths were beset, and 
her dwelling besieged ; and never, 
certainly, had woman a_ better 
chance of mending her luck, for 
there was not one of the whole five 
and forty lovers who was not willing 
to stake his life upon the sincerity 
and disinterestedness of his affec- 
tions. She could not open a win- 
dow in her house, but a myriad of 
billet-doux came showering into it 
like a snow-storm. She could not 
take a walk in her most private 
grounds, but a lover started from 
behind every bush, and flung himself 
upon his knees in the path before 
her. Others, again, affecting bu- 
colies, would wander forth into the 
fields, crook in hand, and carve her 
name upon every tree, to the great 
endangerment of her timber. Every 
domestic in her household was brib- 
ed by one or other of her suitors, 
and she was under the consequent 
necessity of changing her establish- 
ment twice a-year, from the lady’s 
maid to the stable-boy. While, 
however, there exists not a rebel in 
the citadel of the heart, the fortress 
will hold out long against external 
assaults ; and the widow had got 
@ome antediluvian notions into her 
34! 
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head about “ first love,’’ “ respect 
for the memory of the dead,” &c. 
which, although, no doubt, extreme- 
ly silly, had the effect of disinclin- 
ing her from a second speculation 
in the hazardous adventure of mat- 
rimony. As the number of suitors 
increased, their individual chances 
of success, of course, diminished, 
and their audacity being in the ex- 
act ratio of their despair, her own 
mansion was no sanctuary against 
the intrusion of her unbidden guests. 
The matchless impudence of one of 
her visiters deserves particular re- 
cord. It happened that one day the 
widow went out for several hours, 
to call on a friend at some distance, 
leaving only two male domestics, 
the butler and a footboy, in the 
house. Towards evening, a horse- 
man rode up to the hall door, and 
applied himself with more than ordi- 
nary energy to the knocker. He 
was a tall, military-looking person- 
age, with a cast of features which 
might have been termed handsome, 
but for a certain cynical expression, 
which much detracted from their 
pleasing effect. The stranger flung 
his rein to the boy, desiring him to 
take his horse to the stable and 
have it well fed and littered down 
for the night, and then stalked into 
the house, and, notwithstanding re- 
iterated announcements from the 
servants in chorus of “‘ Mistress is 
not at home, sir,” stopped not until 
he reached the dining-parlor, when, 
turning to the butler, who had fol- 
lowed him, he said, “‘ Here, let that 
valise be taken up into her lady- 
ship’s chamber, and let a fire be lit 
there, for it’s rather cool.” ‘ Very 
cool indeed,” said the domestic, 
applying the epithet to the speaker 
and not to the weather, and was 
meditating some impertinent obser- 
vation, when the stranger, careless- 
ly, as if it had been his handker- 
chief, drew a pistol from each pock- 
et, and placed it on the table before 
him. The butler, who had a mor- 
tal dread of fire-arms, quitted the 
apartment in haste, as if to do the 
stranger’s bidding, but, in reafi- 
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ty, to communicate to his fellow- 

omestics, the females, his suspi- 
cions of the character of the guest. 
Their conversation was, however, 
soon interrupted by the violent ring- 
ing of the bell ; and it was some 
time before Geoffry could summon 
courage to answer it. “ Your plea- 
sure, sir ?” said he, re-entering the 
dining parlor. ‘Some dinner !” 
responded the other. The butler 
paused, but, at length, said, “ Very 
sorry, sir, but we have not got any- 
thing in the house.” ‘Then look 
in the poultry yard,” was the reply, 
and let me have a broiled chicken 
in half an hour.” The other start- 
ed, but the stranger’s eyes happen- 
ing to fall upon the pistols, Geoflry 
seemed to understand the appeal, 
and, being anxious to go off first, 
hurried out to counsel the sacrifice 
of a chicken to their common safety. 
In the course of the half hour, the 
dish was smoking before the guest, 
who, having no notion of glasses 
being placed on the table for the 
mere purpose of ornament, pro- 
nounced the monosyllable “ Wine.” 
“Tf you please, sir,”’ said Geoffry, 
“we can’t get at any, for mistress 
has got the key to the wine-cellar 
in her pocket.” ‘ Nonsense !” 
exclaimed the cther, “who ever 
heard of a wine-cellar with only 
one key ?—why, keys in a great 
man’s house are like pistols, there 
are always two of a pattern.” The 
allusion had its effect ; Geofiry 
vanished in an instant, and shortly 
reappeared as Ganymede. In a 
few minutes afterwards, the noise 
of wheels announced the return [of 
Lady Denyers, who, on being in- 
formed of the stranger’s arrival, 
like a woman of spirit, went straight 
into the dining-room to demand an 
explanation. On the next instant, 
the servants heard a loud scream 
from their mistress, and, concluding 
that she was murdered, they, very 
dutifully, ran out of the house, and 
set off, at full speed, each in a dif- 
ferent direction, for the doctor. It 
seemed that no sooner had the lady 
cast her eyes upon the visiter, than 
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she uttered a piercing shriek, and 
sank upon the carpet. Now, when 
aman faints away, the approved 
method of treatment is to kick and 
cuff him till he recover ; but with 
a woman the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. The stranger raised her in 
his arms, threw half a glass of wa- 
ter in her face, and poured the re- 
mainder down her throat, and, at 
last, succeeded in restoring the pa- 
tient. ‘ Andis it really you, Sir 
John ?” exclaimed the lady, when 
she became somewhat tranquil. 
“ Ay, in very deed, Caroline,” 
was the reply ; ‘‘ghosts do not 
drink Madeira and devour chick- 
ens.” ‘ Then you were not killed 
and eaten by those frightful Ashan- 
tees?” “ You greatly wrong that 
very respectable and much-slander- 
ed people,” said Sir John ; “ they 
have better tastes, and preferred my 
society to my flesh, insomuch that 
Ihad some difficulty in escaping 
from their hospitalities.” “I hope, 
my dear,” said the lady, “ you were 
duly sensible of their attentions ? ” 
“I was very nearly being insensi- 
ble to them and everything else, 
for the worthy gentleman who did 
me the honor to engross my society, 
seeing me determined on quitting 
him, followed me as far as he could, 
and then fired a parting salute from 
his musket, into which he had, inad- 
vertently, put a bullet, and left 
me with half an ounce of lead in 
my shoulder.” ‘ O dear,”’ exclaim- 
ed the lady, “ how very horrid ! and 
did you walk all the way in that 
state?” “I did not walk two hun- 
dred yards, my love, for I fell into a 
bush, exhausted from loss of blood, 
when I was picked up by an Ashan- 
tee damsel of sixty, whose charms 
would have made your ladyship 
jealous, and who extracted the ball, 
put a plaster of herbs to my wound, 
and smuggled me down to Cape 
Coast Castle, where I found the 
report of my death so well authenti- 
cated, that I was challenged by an 
Hibernian brother officer for pre- 
suming to doubt it.” ‘And were 
you so rash as to fight with him ?” 
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“No, for I had not time, being 
anxious to embark for England, to 
relieve your anxieties and to save 
my executors as much trouble as 
possible. But how is my nephew ? ” 
* O, in high health and spirits, and 
inconceivably vain of the title.” 
“T am sorry for that, because I 
have not quite done with it.” At 
this moment a noise was heard in 
the passage, occasioned by the re- 
turn of the domestics, bringing with 
them the posse comitatus and four- 
teen of the lady’s lovers, who, tak- 
ing it for granted that the ferocious 
ruffian would have escaped before 
their arrival, valiantly rushed to her 
rescue. When, however, they 
heard the voice of the intruder in 
the parlor, it became a point of 
precedence among them which 
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should enter first. At length a 
clown, in the back ground, pressing 
forward to get a glimpse of what 
was going on, inadvertently applied 
the stimulus of a pitchfork to the 
rear of the man before him, who 
communicating the impetus to the 
next, it passed on to the van, and 
they all blundered into the room, 
where, to their utter astonishment, 
they beheld the living Sir John 
téte-d-téte with his lady. Doubtless, 
you will conclude the baronet en- 
acted Ulysses on the occasion, and 
drove out his rivals at point of 
sword. Credit me, reader, he did 
no such thing. He was a man of 
the world, and knew better than to 
make enemies of fourteen block- 
heads ; so he ordered up a dozen of 
claret, and they made a night of it. 





NOTES FROM 


Shepherd.—Wnuicn o’ us, I wonner, 
looks best at the settin’ in o’ another 
wunter ? I suspeck it’s me—for 
you’re getting mair and mair spin- 
nleshankit, sir—ilka year. As for 
your hauns, ane may see through 
them—and a’thegither you’re an 
interesting atomy o’ the old school. 
—I fear we’re gaun to lose you, sir, 
during the season. But dinna mind, 
sir—ye sall hae a moniment erected 
to you by a grateful nation on the 
Calton-hill—and ships comin’ up 
the Firth—steamers, smacks, and 
ithers—amang them now and then 
a man 0’ war—will never notice the 
Parthenon, a’ glowerin’ through 
telescopes at the mausoleum 0’ 
Christopher North. 

North.—I desire no other monu- 
ment, James, than a bound set of 
the Magazine in the library of eve- 
ry subscriber. Yes—my immortal 
ambition is to live in the libraries 
and liberties of my native land. 

Shepherd.—A noble sentiment, 
sir, beautifully expressed. Oh ! but 
ae a curious cretur—a Great 

an! 

North.—James, I know MyYsELF. 
I am neither a great nor a small— 
but a middle-sized man—— 


THE NOCTES. 


Shepherd. — What the deevil ! 
dinna ye belong to the Sax Feet 
Club ? 

North.—No. The Fine Fellows 
invite me to their Feasts and Festi- 
vals—and I am proud to be their 
guest. But my stature is deficient 
the eighth part of an inch; and I 
could not submit to sit at any board 
below either the Standard or the 
Salt. 

Shepherd.—A noble sentiment, 
sir, beautifully expressed. Oh ! but 
youre a curious cretur—a Great 
Man ! 

North.—I am not a curious crea- 
ture, James, but a commonplace 
Christian. As to my intellectual 
stature—and it was of that I spoke 
when I said that I am but a middle- 
sized man—it is, I am satisfied, the 
stature best adapted for the enjoy- 
ment of tranquil happiness in this 
world. I look along the many levels 
of life—and lo! they seemtoformone , 
immense amphitheatre. Below mt 


are rows, and rows, and rows of 
well-apparelled people—remember 
I speak figuratively of the mind— 
who sometimes look up ungrudgingly 
and unenvyingly—to where I am 
sitting—smiling on me as on one be- 
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longing to their own order, though 
placed by Providence—august Mas- 
ter of these august Ceremonies—a 
little loftier in the range of seats in a 
half-moon circling the horizon, and 
crowded to overflowing with the 
whole human race. 

Shepherd.—A noble sentiment, 
sir, beautifully expressed. Oh ! but 
you’re a curious cretur—a Great 
Man! 

/orth.—I beg your pardon—but 
I did not hear you, James—will you 
repeat that again ? 

Shepherd.—Na. I make a pint 
o’ never sayin’ the same thing twice 
owre for ony man—except a deaf 
ane—and only to him gin he uses 
a lug-trumpet. 

North.—Then looking right and 
left, James, I behold an immense 
multitude sitting seemingly on the 
same altitude with myself—some- 
what more richly robed than our 
brethren beneath—till, lifting up my 
eyes, lo ! the Magnates, and Poten- 
tates, and Princes, and Kings of all 
the shadowy worlds of mind, mag- 
nificently arrayed, and belonging 
rather to the heavens than to the 
earth ! 

Shepherd.—A noble sentiment, 
sir, beautifully expressed. Oh ! but 
you’re a curious cretur—a Great 
Man! (Aside.) I micht din thae 
words intil his lug fifty times with- 
out his catchin’ their meanin’—for 
when the auld doited body begins 
haverin’ about himsell, he’s deaf to 
a’ things else in the creawtion. 

North.—Monuments ! Some men 
have been so glorious, James, that 
to build up something in stone to 
perpetuate that glory, seems of all 
futile attempts the most futile, and 
either to betray a sinful distrust of 
their immortality, or a wretched 
ignorance of the 


** Power divine of sacred memories,” 


‘which will reign on earth, in eternal 
youth, ages and ages and ages after 
the elements have dissolved the 
brass or marble, on which were 
vainly engraven the consecrated 

and undying names ! 
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Shepherd.—A noble sentiment, 
beau 

North.—A monument to Newton ! 
a monument to Shakspeare! Look 
up to Heaven—look into the Hu- 
man Heart. Till the planets and 
the passions—the affections and the 
fixed stars are extinguished—their 
names cannot die. 

Shepherd (starting up).—A moni- 
ment to Sir William Wallace! A 
moniment to William Tell! Look 
at the mountains of Scotland and 
Switzerland—listen to their cata- 
racts — look to the light on the 
foreheads—listen to the music on 
the lips of the Free— 





** Kings of the Desart, men whose stately tread 
Brings from the dust the sound of Liberty ! ” 


North.— A noble sentiment, 
James, beautifully expressed. Oh! 
but you’re a curious cretur—a Great 
Man ! 

Shepherd.—What ! You’ve been 
sookin’ in my flattery a’ the time 
ye auld sinner—and noo turn intil a 
banter on mysell the compliment I 
paid you from the bottom o’ my 
heart ? You’re a queer deevil.— 
Hoo hae ye stood the weather this 
season, sir ? 

North_—Weather !_ It never de- 
served the name of weather, James, 
even during that muddy and mizzly 
misnomer—Summer ; while the Au- 
tumn 

Shepherd.—Weel, do ye ken, sir, 
that I never saw in a’ my born days, 
what I cou’d wi’ a safe conscience 
hae ca’d—bad weather ? The warst 
has aye had some redeemin’ quality 
about it that enabled me to thole it 
without yawmerin.’ Though we 
mayna be able to see, we can aye 
think o’ the clear blue lift. 

North.—I am rather disposed to be- 
lieve that—whatever may have been 
the case once—now there is no 
such thing as good weather. Why, 
James, you might as well seek to 
prove by a definition that there is 
no such thing in nature as an ugly 
woman. 

Shepherd.—Neither there is, sir. 
There are different degrees 0’ beau- 
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ty, Mr. North, frae the face that 
ootshines that o’ an angel’s seen in 
adream—doon—doon—doon—ever 
sae mony hunder thoosan’ degrees 
doon, till you meet that o’ the tink- 
ler-randy, whose looks gar you ra- 
therly incline to the ither side o’ the 
road—but nae ugliness. Sometimes 
I’ve kent mysell likely to fa’ until a 
sair mistak—na, a sair fricht—by 
stumblin’ a’ at once ona lassie gaen 
far doon in the degrees, and wha 
really did seem at first sicht unco 
fearsome ;—but then, sir, the mis- 
tak arose frae the suddenness, and 
frae considerin’ the face o’ her by 
its ain individual sell, and no as 
ane o’ many on the mysterious 
scale o’ beauty. But then a man 
o’ ony powers o’ memory and reflec- 
tion, and ony experience amang the 
better half o’ creation, soon corrects 
that error ; and fin’s, afore he has 
walked hardly a mile alongside o’ 
the hizzie, that she’s verra weel- 
faured, and has an expression, mair 
especially about the een and mouth— 

North.—James ! James ! 

Shepherd.—The truth is, Mr. 
North, that you and the likes o’ 
you, that hae been cavied a’ your 
days in toons, like pootry, hae sel- 
dom seen ony real weather—and 
ken but the twa distinctions 0’ wat 
and dry. Then, the instant it be- 
gins to drap, up wi’ the umbrella— 
and then vanishes the sky. Why, 
that’s aften the verra best time to 
feel and understaun’ the blessed 
union o’ earth and heaven, when 
the beauty is indeed sae beauteous, 
that in the perfect joy o’ the heart 
that beats within you, ye wad lauch 
in an atheist’s face, and hae nae 
mair doubt o’ the immortality o’ the 
sowle, than o’ the mountain-tap that, 
far up above the vapors, is waiting 
in its majestic serenity for the re- 
appearance o’ the Sun, seen bricht- 
enin’ and brichtenin’ himsell during 
the shower, through behind a cloud 
that every moment seems mair and 
mair composed o’ radiance, till it 
has melted quite away,—and then, 
there indeed is the Sun, rejoicing 


jike a giant to run a race. 
* % * * * 
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Shepherd.—Ane seldom remem- 
bers what he reads in a maggazin. 

North.—If he does not, then one 
seldom remembers what he reads 
anywhere else, James. True, that 
the wit and wisdom of one month 
succeeding the wit and wisdom of 
another in endless succession, man- 
kind must often forget when and 
where, and from what source, they 
have derived such infinite amuse- 
ment and instruction. But the 
amusement and instruction them- 
selves do not perish on that account, 
but go into a million treasuries. 
People are manifestly growing wiser 
and better every day ; and I humbly 
confess that I think mysclf one of 
the great instruments, in the hands 
of Providence, of the amelioration 
of the human race. I am not dead 
to the voice of fame,—but believe 
me that my chief, if not sole object 
in writing for Maga, is the diffusion 
of knowledge, virtue, and happiness 
all over the world. What is it to 
me ifthe names of my articles are 
often forgotten, not by a thankless 
but a restless generation, too much 
agog after novelties, and too much 
enamored of change? The con- 
tents of any one of my good articles 
cannot possibly be forgotten by all 
the thousands who have told me 
that they once delighted in them,— 
some fair or bright image—some 
tender or pure feeling—some high 
or solemn thought must survive,— 
and enough for me—James—if in 
hours of gay or serious memories, 
some mirthful or melancholy ema- 
nation from my mind be restored to 
being, even though the dreamer 
knows not that it was mine,—but 
believes it to have arisen then for 
the first time in his own imagination. 
Did I choose to write books, I be- 
lieve they would find readers. But 
a book is a formal concern,—and to 
read it one must shut himself up for 
hours from society, and sit down to 
what may indeed be a pleasant task, 
—but still it is a task,—and in the 
most interesting volume that ever 
was written, alas! there are many 
yawns. But a good article,—such 
as many of mine that shall be name- 
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less,—may be read from beginning 
to end under the alternate influence 
of smiles and tears ;—and what if it 
be laid aside, and perhaps never 
meets more the fair face that be- 
dewed or illumed it ? yet methinks, 
James, that the maiden who walks 
along the spring-braes is the better 
and the happier of the sights scents 
and sounds she enjoys there, though 
in a month she remembers not the 
primrose-bank, on which, cheered 
by the sky-lark’s song, she sat and 
smiled to see her long disheveled 
tresses reflected in the Fairy’s pool. 

Shepherd.—That’s no unbonny. 

North.—I believe that all my 
words are not wasted, each succeed- 
ing month, on the idle air. Some 
simple melodies, at least, if no so- 
lemn harmonies, are sometimes 
heard, mayhap from my lyre, floating 
along the lonely valleys, and the 
cheerful villages, and even not un- 
distinguishable amid the din of 
towns and cities. What if, once 
heard, they are heard no more ? 
They may have touched a string, a 
chord, James, in some innocent, 
simple, but not unthoughtful heart ; 
and that string, that chord, James, 
as well thou knowest, for thou 
art one of nature’s own poets,—I 
but a proser—and an old greyhaired 
proser too—may henceforth of itself 
“‘warble melody,” while, if un- 
touched by me or you, or other 
lovers of their kind, it might have 
jain mute forever! If so, verily I 
have had my reward. 

Shepherd.— What for do you ne- 
ver try to write verses, sir? Ca’ 
and they’ll come. 

North.—An old poet is an old 
fool, James, 

Shepherd.—But then you see, 
sir, you’re sic a fule already in sae 
mony things, that the world ’Il no 
think ae grain the waur o’ you gin 
you'll play the fule in that too—be a 
poet, sir, and fling yourself for food 
to the hungry critics, for they’re in 
a state o’ starvation, and, for 


want o’ something to devour, will 


and thirst. 
- * 


sune a’ dee o’ hunger 
* a = 
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North.—I could cut with a blunt 
knife the throat of any man who 
yawns while I am speaking to him 
—especially if he attempts to con- 
ceal his crime, by putting his hand 
to his mouth ; yet, such a bundle of 
inconsistences is man, that confound 
me if I could listen for five minutes 
to the angel Raphael himself—or 
Gabriel either—without experienc- 
ing that sensation about the jaws 
which precedes and produces that 
sin. The truth is, that admiration 
soon makes me yawn—and I fear 
that Sir Walter, and Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth, and Bowles, and 
others, may sometimes have felt 
queer at the frequent, if not inces- 
sant, opening and shutting of the 
folding doors of my mouth, during 
their most amusing or instructive, 
reasoning or imaginative harangues. 
I wish 1 could find some way of 
letting them know, that so far from 
any offence being meant, or weari- 
ness experienced by me, I was in 
fact repaying them for the delight 
they gave me, by the most sincere, 
if not the most delicate tribute of 
applause, which it was in my power 
to render, or rather out of my power 
to withhold from genius and wis- 
dom. 

Shepherd.—I never in a’ my born 
days, and I’m noo just the age o’ 
Sir Walter, and, had he been leevin’, 
o’ Bonnypratt, met a_perfeckly 
pleasant—that is a’thegither en- 
chantin? man in a party—and [ 
have lang thocht there’s nae sic 
thing in existence as poors 0’ con- 
versation. There’s Sir Walter wi’ 
his everlastin’ anecdotes, nine out 
o’ ten meanin’ naethin’, and the 
tenth itsell as auld as the Eildon 
hills, but not, like them, cleft in 
three, which would be a great re- 
lief to the listener, and aiblins alloo 
a nap atween—yet hoo the coofs 0’ 
a’ ages, sexes, and ranks, belabor 
your luggs with their lauchter at 
every clause—and baser than ony 
slaves that ever swept the dust with 
their faces from the floors of East- 
ern despots, swallow his stalest sto- 
ries as if they were manna dropping 
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fresh frae the heaven o’ imagina- 
tion! Yet you see the crust aften 
sticks in their throats—and the 
narrowly escape chokin’. Yet 
love and venerate Sir Walter abune 
a’ ither leevin’ men except yoursell, 
sir, and for that reason try to thole 
his discourse. As to his ever 
hearin’ richt ae single syllable o’ 
what ye may be sayin’ to him, wi’ 
the maist freendly intent o’ enlich- 
tenin’ his weak mind, you maun 
never indulge ony howp o’ that 
kind—for o’ a’ the absent men when 
anither’s speakin’, that ever glow- 
ered in a body’s face, without 
seemin’ to ken even wha he’s lookin’ 
at, Sir Walter is the foremost—and 
gin he behaves in that gate toa man 
o’ original genius like me, you may 
conceive his treatment o’ the 
sumphs and sumphesses that com- 
pose fashionable society. 
North.—James—be civil. 
Shepherd.—Y et tak up ony trash 
0’ travels by ony outlandish for- 
eigner through our kintra, and turn 
to the chapter, ‘* Visit to Abbots- 
ford,”’ and be he frog-eatin’ French- 
man, sneevlin’ through his nose 
North.—Or gross guttural Ger- 
man, groaning about Goethe 
Shepherd.—Or girnin’ and gri- 
macin’ Italian, wi’ his music and 
his macaroni, fiddlin’ and fumblin’ 
his way aiblins into marriage wi’ 
some deluded lassie ©’ condition 
wi’ the best o’ Scottish bluid in her 
veins 











North.—Sarcastic dog ! 

Shepherd.—And one and all alike 
—each with the peculiar loathsome- 
ness belonging to the mode of adu- 
Jation practised in his ain kintra— 
begin slabberin’ and slimin’ the illus- 
trious baronet frae head to feet, till 
he is all over slaver. Hoo he maun 
scunner ! 

North.— Perhaps not. 

Shepherd. — He maun. Then 
each Tramp begins to ring the same 
changes on his fool’s bells about 
Sir Walter’s poors 0’ conversation, 
his endless stores o’ information, his 
inexhaustible mines o’ intellectual 
treasures—— 

North.—Stop, James—lay your 
hand on your heart, and tell me— 
we are quite alone, and you need 
not look at the screen, for there is 
nobody behind it—are you not jea- 
lous ? 

Shepherd.—Me jealous ! and o” 
Sir Walter ! As] shall answer to 
God at the great day of judgment, 
Iam not! I glory in my country 
for hissake. But say—sir—unseal 
your lips and speak—should he, 
who of all men | ever kent is the 
least o’ a tyrant, be thus served by 
slaves ? 

North—_No great man of any 
age, James, during his mortal life- 
time, ever so lived, by the peaceful 
power of genius, in the world’s eye, 
and in the world’s mind, and the 
world’s heart, as Sir Walter Scott. 

Shepherd. — None whatsomever. 





THE LATEST FEMALE FASHIONS. 
EXPLANATION OF THE PRINT OF THE FASHIONS. 


MORNING DRESS, 

A redingote of gros de Naples, 
the color a bright ruby. Corsage 
& Amazone, sleeves en gigot. A 
rich silk trimming, disposed hori- 
zontally, ornaments the front of the 
dress en tablier, and a twisted rou- 
leau goes round the bottom near 
the edge of the border. The che- 
misette is of cambric, with a triple 
frill round the throat. The hair is 
combed back from the forehead in 
the Chinese style, and disposed on 


the summit of the head in a profu- 
sion of bows. A plaited braid is 
brought from the back of the head 
across the forehead on one side. 
We have been favored with a 
sight of several mantles now in pre- 
paration. Some are intended for 
open carriages. They are com- 
posed of a new kind of cloth, of un- 
common softness and beauty. The 
most elegant are richly embroidered 
round the border, in a color strong- 
ly contrasted with the mantle. They 
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have large collars cut in points, 
which fall very low before, and are 
terminated by a large acorn ; these 
collars are attached to a small round 
pelerine, which reaches to the 
shoulders, and is much more advan- 
tageous to the shape than having 
the fulness of the mantle round the 
upper part of the bust. A collet 
evasé, cut in points, falls over this 
pelerine. Sometimes these points 
are bordered by a narrow gold tor- 
sade, 
EVENING DRESS. 

A crape dress, over satin to cor- 

respond. The color is a new shade 





The Gatherer. 


of rose noisette. The corsage is 
cut low, particularly on the shoul- 
ders, and drapé in front. Béret 
sleeve, partially covered with a demi 
Mameluke sleeve of white gaze de 
Paris, looped at the points of the 
shoulders with knots of gauze rib- 
bon. The skirt is decorated with 
points a revers ; they are edged with 
white silk trimming, and are each 
ornamented with a knot of ribbon. 
The head-dress is a white crape 
béret, of a very novel shape, adorned 
with a profusion of white ostrich 
feathers. Necklace, ear-rings, and 
bracelets, gold and rubies. 





\THE GATHERER, 


* Little things have their value.” 





A Fable-—Once upon a time, a man, 
somewhat in drink belike, raised a dread- 
ful outery at the corner of the market- 
place, “That the world was all turned 
topsy-turvy ; that the men and cattle were 
all walking with their feet uppermost ; 
that the houses and earth at large, (if they 
did not mind it,) would fall into the sky ; 
in short, that unless prompt means were 
taken, things in general were on the high 
road to the devil.” As the people only 
laughed at him, he cried the louder and 
more vehemently ; nay, at last, began ob- 
juring, foaming, imprecating; when a 
good-natured auditor, going up, took the 
orator by the haunches, and softly invert- 
ing his position set him down on his feet. 
The which upon perceiving, his mind was 
staggered not a litue. “ Ha! deuce take 
it!” cried he, rubbing his eyes, “ so it 
was not the world that was hanging by its 
feet, then, but I that was standing on my 
head! ’’—Censor, castigator morum, Ra- 
dical Reformer, by whatever name thou 
art called! have a care! especially if thou 
art getting loud! 

Fat Living. —The vicarage of Wyburn, 
or Wintburn, in Cumberland, is of the fol- 
lowing tempting value, viz. fifty shillings 
per annum, a new surplice, a pair of clogs, 
and feed on the common for one goose! ! 
This favored church preferment is in a 
wild country, inhabited by shepherds. 
The service is once a fortnight. The 
clerk keeps a pot-house opposite the 
church, and when there is no congrega- 
tion, the Vicar and Moses regale them- 
selves at the bar. 

Obstinacy—Hakewell, in his Apology, 
&c. tells us, “ Notwithstanding the ser- 
vice was read in Latin, yet so little was 
that understood, that an old priest in the 
time of Henry VIII. read Mumpsimus Do- 
anine for Sumpsimus. And being admo- 


nished of it, he said he had done so for 30 

years, and would not leave his old Mump- 

simus for their new Sumpsimus.” 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

A new edition is promised immediately 
of the little work so well known and re- 
ceived under the designation of “ Philoso- 
»hy in sport made science in earnest.” 
This ndadion, which is now generally 
known to proceed from the pen of Dr. Pa- 
ris, has been pronounced to be one of the 
most successful attempts ever made to 
smooth the paths of science for the inexpe- 
rienced steps of youth. 

Mr. Hood announces his * Comic An- 
nual” for 1831, and also a second edition 
of the volume for 1830, “ the public,” ac- 
cording to his statement, “ having placed 
him in the best of all literary positions,— 
loft of having a copyright and not a copy 
left.” 

An Essay on the Origin and Prospects 
of Man, by Mr. Hope, author of “ Auasta- 
sius,”’ is chery to appear. 

The second volume of Moore's Byron is 
said to be nearly ready for the press. 

New Works.—Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
Personal Sketches. Second Edition.— 
Doddridge’s Memoirs and Correspondence. 
Vol. IV.—The Literary Souvenir for 1831. 
Edited by Alaric A. Watts.—The New 
Year’s Gift; or Juvenile Souvenir. Edit- 
ed by Mrs. A. A. Watts.—The Winter's 
Wreath for 1831.—The Iris; a Religious 
and Literary Offering. Edited by the 
Rev. T. Dale, M.A.—Tales of the Dead, 
and other Poems, By John Heneage Jes- 
se—The Poetical and Prose Works of 
Friederich Von Schiller—The Devil's Vi- 
sit, a Poem, with eight spirited Engravings 
on wood, from designs by Robert Cruik- 
shank.—Le Keepsake Francais —The Ta- 
lisman, by Mrs. A. Watts.—Forget-Me- 
Not.—Friendship’s Offering —Cameo, &c, 
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